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Wnuen the day came in which I was de- 
clared the seventeenth wrangler in the list of 
honours at Cambridge, I thought my fortune 
was made. The place was, to confess the 
truth, a little higher than I had expected, but 
not perhaps higher than I deserved. My 
friend Jones—who makes a rule of betting 
twenty to one about everything—had lea 
me, even, to be senior ; and if anything fatal 
had suddenly happened to the sixteen others, 
senior I should have been. I had been scholar 
of my college for some time; I had written 
(and printed at my own expense) the theolo- 
gical prize essay of my year; and I had had 
the honour of declaiming against ee 
Burnet and Latitudinarianism in our chapel, 
to a select congregation of four. 

It had been determined, long ago, by my 
friends, that I should go ‘into the church : 
not, on the one hand, because there was any 
family benefice at my service; nor, on the 

other, that I had a peculiar call for the 
ministry ; but for the simple reason that the 
clerical profession seemed to offer the position 
of a gentleman with a certain, however scanty, 
livelihood. I was better fitted for it—there 
is no doubt upon the matter whatever—than 
the majority of those whom I met in the 
senate-house a year after my leaving college, 
at the voluntary theological examination. 
Many of these had “unquestionably, put off their 
conversion to the very latest moment, and 
some of them seemed to think that there was 
a little time left for that still. There were 
three brothers in particular, I remember, for 
whom there was one good living then being 
kept warm, whose father had sent them to 
try their luck at the Vol : feeling sure that 
if two out of the three did not succeed in 
pulling through it, the third would. This 
actually came to pass, and the emoluments of 
the living were preserved in the family. 

“ Sir, "it was observed to one of us by 
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wink at things with, is perfectly cognisant— 
in order to show that my unfortunate expe- 
rience and lack of professional success is not 
owing to any peculiar unfitness of my own. I 
had never been a fast man, and had as excel- 
lent testimonials from my college as could be. 
I had given much of my time to theology ; 
and, as I have said, distinguished myself 
publicly i in that branch of study. It was my 
personal desire to become a clergyman ; and, 
if there are other qualifications that may be 
with modesty put forward as proving my 
competence for the ministry, I atiirm that I 
possessed them. When, therefore, I had 
passed my examination, I looked around me 
with confidence for a curacy. 

My opinions, although decided, were suffi- 
ciently moderate. I therefore eschewed the 
offers of both the Guardian and Record news- 
papers, and applied myself to the advertise- 
ments in the Ecclesiastical Gazette. I was a 
good deal struck, and not at all pleased, by 
observing that there were just six times as 
many curates wanting curacies as there were 
curacies wanting curates; and, of these few, 
there were several which spoke ‘of “the sphere 
of usefulness which they had the Christian 
privilege of offering to labourers in the vine- 
yard,” having no stipend attached to them 
whatever. 

As a general rule, I already knew that the 
more spiritual the wording of an advertise- 
ment, the less remunerative are its terms, 
Therefore, having but very little private 
fortune, I regarded only the more business-like 
statements. Amidst a crowd of powerful- 
voice-and-good-delivery requirements ; via- 
media views (always view) ; indispensabilities ; 
Anglo-Catholic convictions ; pure Protestant 
persuasions, and the like, this simple notice 
seemed to promise well :— 


A Curacy, with title for the Trinity Ordination. 
Apply personally to Rev. L. A., Credita Regis, Bucks. 


Not even earnestness was made a point of, 


my revered tutor (who is of a cynical dis-| nor the desirability of private means. It was 
position), “when I look upon these lists of| without the trace, in short, of any kind of 


candidates for holy orders, yearly, I am the | clerical snare. 


I took train by the Great 


more convinced of the truth and firmness; Western at once to the nearest station, 
of that Church of England, which can stand|and drove thence to the Reverend Lacey 


such repeated shocks from within.” 


Alley’s. The parish, I was informed, was 


I merely say this much—of which every | very small, and the village was like the little 
man who has eyes to see, and not merely to! Swiss villages that are sold at Interlachen ; 
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population, and so few poor co: tages, that | 
wondered what Mr. Alley could possibly want 
a curate for. That, however, was not my busi- 
ness, and the place seemed exactly to suit 
a young divine who had everything to learn. 
Conversing with the driver of the gig I had 
hired, upon general local topics, he presently 
obs rved with a grin, which, { am sure, my fa- 
miliarity had not been sufficient to provoke,— 

*Cummin to be parson here, sir, under 
Mr. T.acey Alley ?” 

“There is,” I observed quietly, “a proba- 
bility of my becoming his curate.” 

“Noa, ye won't, sir, take my word for it,” 
he rejoined. 

“Indeed! Isthe vacancy already filled up?” 

“Not as I knows on,” he replied ; “ but 
there has been a matter of a dozen young 
gents arter it lately, and they all goes back 
by the next train, they does. I have lived 
within thrie mile of Credita all my life, and 
I never knowed one stay much more ‘nor a 
year there—when he did stay.” 

I felt that it would not be delicate to con- 
verse with this man upon such a subject 
further; so I kept silence till we drove 
through the rectory gates. 

It was a very snug little place, and in 
beautiful order. A honeysuck!e was trained 
over the porch, diffusing a luxurious perfume; | 
and there were grapes all over the house 
front. The entrance hall had a beautiful 


model in ivory of the neighbouring cathedral. ' 


In the study, wherein I awaited Mr, Alley’s 
com'ng, was arranged a great mass of theo- | 
logical learning, and the Bishop of the 
Diocese (very faithfully your’s) hung over 
the mantelpiece. Upon a luxurious chair 
beside the window, there lay a heap of re- 
ports of different religious societies, The 
whole room was pervaded, too, with an 
agreeable incense, which perhaps (for I was 
not of course then qualified to judge) may 
have been the odour of sanctity ; but which, 
had I detected it in college rooms, I should 
have pronounced to be the scent of Ha- 
vannah cigars. Presently the rector entered 
with a very sweet smile: a stout, good- 
humoured gentleman in spectacles and short 
black gaiters, 

Was I come with an idea of becoming his 
fellow-labourer ? It was his fervent hope 
that Ishould be so. Did I admire the village, 
and surrounding country ? It was most kind 
of me to say that much. I would stay to 
dine with him surely ; and, in the meantime, 
would I take a stroll with him in the ex- 
tremely limited grounds ? 

We went into an old-fashioned garden, 
with cut yews around a bowling-green, a 
large arbour and a magnificent mulberry- 
tree ; looked over a hedge of sweethriar, and 
admired the points of a sleek cob in the field 
adjoining ; discussed divers clerical matters, 
and returned at the sound of a little silver 
bell to dine. 








[Conducted hy 


Mr. Lacey Alley was, as I have said, a 
sictapttadiing. bald old gentleman at all 
times ; but, after dinner, benevolence seemed 
positively to beam from him in all directions, 
like light from the sun. When he had 
got the port back again from my side of the 
table to his, nursing his right leg upon his 
left, and sliding down in the comfortable 
arm-chair to an angle of about one hundred 
and seventy-five degrees, he might have sat 
for an allegory of Content, or an incarnation 
of Plenty. 

“The work is very light, you see, Mr. 
Andrews,” he said, after showing a little 
sketch of my future duties at Credita ; “and, 
with the furnished cottage and your title, [ 
think if we say fifty pounds a-year, it will 
be about the mark.” 

“Well, sir,” I replied, “I have but a very 
small private property,—scarcely anything, 
indeed, independent of my personal exertions; 
but, as it is my first essay, and you give, as 
you say, a title, I accept your offer with 
pleasure.” 

“Yes,” pursued Mr, Lacey Alley, dreamily, 
and sipping at his glass in an abstracted 
manner, “1 think fifty pounds per annum is 
not too much; paid quarterly, either at the 
Rectory House, or at Bagstock, Mammon and 
Bagstock, Cornhill, to my private account. I 
have had seventy-five pounds for a title before 


lthis ; but we will say fifty.” 


“ What,” I said, “ my good sir, do T under- 
stand that Iam to be your debtor 1—to pay 
you fifty pounds a-year for being your 
curate }” 

“ Precisely so.” And the reverend gentle- 
man gave me a nod of condescension and 
kindness, as if to preclude any expres- 
sion of gratitude, and to acquit me of all 
obligation. I thanked him for his hospi- 
tality, and took my leave almost at once, 
carpet-bag in hand; for, with the inten- 
tion of sleeping in the village, I had foolishly 
dismissed my vehicle, and had now to walk 
to the station, At the corner of the rectory 
wall, however, I found gig and driver wait- 
ing. “ All right,” he said, “I know’d you'd 
be back again for the next train; there ain’t 
one in twenty as stops.” Selling titles, 
indeed, was just as much a source of profes- 
sional emolument to Lacey Alley as the tithes 
of Credita Regis ; and there were but few who 
could afford to buy them at his valuation. 

I applied to a good many more ecclesias- 
tienl advertisers, both personally and by 
letter, before I got a title to orders, The 
majority of them gave nothing whatever to 
their curates besides their characters; few 
gave more than thirty pounds—unless there 
was no furnished dwelling-place; and none 
more than sixty pounds, An offer of this last 
sum I at last accepted. 

The vicarage of Multum in Parvo, was 
upon the summit of a range of downland, 
very wild and bleak. It was the only respect- 
able-looking house in the hamlet ; and, from 
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some talk I had with the peasants I chanced | illiberal by nature either.” Our conversation 
to meet upon the road, the ignorance of the| having been interrupted more than once by 
inhabitants seemed quite stupendous, What|the boisterous laughter of some youths at 
necessity, I wondered, could there be for| play in the neighbouring meadow, he pre- 
my having taken honours at the univer-|sently remarked, “I am a widower, Mr, 
sity, about which the vicar had been parti- | Andrews, and these are my three boys, The 
cularly solicitous? It struck me that a/eldest of them is only fifteen ; but he shows 
seventeenth wrangler and the gainer of a] an uncommon talent, and will do something, [ 
theological prize was about to be thrown| hope, some day, at your own college. By 
away. the bye, sir, 1 forget whether I mentioned 
A boy in a stable dress was wheeling a|that I should expect you to afford my boys 

barrow through the garden-gate as I drove|some of your spare time every day as an 
up. He shut it rudely in my face, and caused | instructor ; from nine to twelve, say, and from 
me to wait outside for a considerable time. | two till four.” 

I could have sworn—had the canon law per-| This was the reason why the Vicar of 
mitted it—that the same identical youth let} Multum in Parvo was so anxious about his 
me in at the front door at last ; although his} curate having taken honours: also, perhaps, 
face had acquired the tint of beetroot, from|in some measure, the explanation of his 
the haste with which he had cast himself into | seeming munificence: his plan for educating 
those pepper-and-salts, I observed that the | his three boys being decidedly cheaper than 
umbrella-stand in the entrance hall was also | that of either Eton or Rugby. 

a hat-stand and a coat-stand, a home for| Nevertheless [ abode with Mr. Shiftwell 
the barometer, and a stall for the garden-spud.|for my year of bondage, and made three 
I saw that Mr. Shiftwell himself wore a sort | tolerable bricks out of an insufficient quan- 
of garment in which he might have played at | tity of straw. After that period ; and having 
skittles, danced the mazourka, or preached | been ordained a priest, I began to entertain 
the assize sermon before the judges, without | hopes of bettering myself. I had a notion— 
its attracting notice upon either occasion.|common among young curates, but still, I[ 
Whether the room wherein he sat was the| think, not in my case without foundation— 
dining-room, or the drawing-room, or the|that I had an especial gift for pulpit 
library, no upholsterer could accurately de-| eloquence, which seemed altogether a buried 
termine. I know not whether the collation | talent so long as I should remain at Multum 
of which he pressed me to partake should be|in Parvo, An advertisement in my Vicar’s 
more fitly called luncheon, or dinner, or | weekly paper (which combined the informa. 
breakfast 4 la fourchette ; and, after I had | tion of Bell’s Life, the Court Journal, and 
remained a year within that house, I was|the Church and State Gazette) seemed to 
still in doubt whether the parlour-maid or | afford a chance of distinguishing myself in a 
the housemaid was the cook, or whether) more open field of action. At Santon, a 
there was indeed no housemaid or parlour-| fashionable watering-place on the east coast, 
maid, and but one poor miserable domestic, | a young evangelical minister, with a pleasant 
after all, Mr. Shiftwell strolled out with me | voice and engaging manners, was said to be 
after—the meal, and behaved most frankly |in request. There was no parish work, the 
and agreeably ; exhibiting the church that} assistant being required for a proprietary 
was also the school-room, and the churchyard | chapel, by that popular preacher, the Reve- 
wherein a cow anda horse were feeding along | rend Speke Softly. 

with a flock of sheep, and which he assured| I was introduced to the countenance of this 
me produced a good crop of hay at the proper! gentleman by every print-shop which [ 
time besides. To my inquiries about lodgings | passed in Sauton, before I enjoyed the privi- 
in the village, he replied that it was his|lege of seeing it in the flesh. Whether a 
desire that I should take up my residence| temporary attack of bile or jaundice had 
with him. There was plenty of room, he said,} marred those insinuating features, I cannot, 
and we should doubtless be good company to| at this distance of time, remember ; but, with 
one another. In discussing ecclesiastical | the same hyacinuthine locks, the same snow- 
matters, he observed, “I cannot think how| white hands, the same exquisitely accurate 
so many of my brethren can find it in their} get-up, as represented in the engraving, he 
consciences to accept the gratuitous services| was certainly less benignaut than it was, in 
of men of their own cloth, For my part, I|expression. He took no pains to hide the 
never give less than one hundred pounds | relative ositions in which he considered we 
-a-year to any priest, or than sixty pounds|two stood. His opinion of me was the same 
a-year to any deacon. I give that sum even} which the man who plays Hamlet may be 
with a title, and with what little advantages | supposed to entertain of the man who plays 
my poor house can offer likewise.” I could )thecock, I was to read prayers morning and 
not help observing upon this unwonted gene-j evening; but to preach only in the after- 
rosity ; but Mr. Shiftwell refused to listen to{ noon, when servants and children were sup- 
any encomiums. “There is no generosity in| posed alone to form the congregation. 

the matter, sir,” said he, “it’s a mere ques-| Mr. Speke Softly was either not ambitious 
tion of Christianity ; but I hope I am not! of a rival, or hesitated to entrust the precious 
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souls of the aristocracy out of his own hands. 
He was much distressed at my announcing 
myself a poor man; but more on the church’s 
account, he said, than on his own, or mine. “ It 
would be well for this country, Mr. Andrews, 
if the ministry were exclusively supplied from 
the upper and wealthy classes. There is but 
too much truth in what is urged against tithe 
and church-rate, and it is a thousand pities 
that they cannot both be dispensed with, 
Mammon is the besetting sin of our order, 


and for my part”—he grew, at this point, | 


exceedingly like the engraving—“it is my 
humble boast that I have never taken a shil- 
ling from the poor.” Mr. Softly, however, 
omitted to add, what was equally true, 
that the poor never took a shilling from 
him. He had simply nothing to do with 


them; either temporarily or spiritually. | 
With the exception of the servants and| 
children before mentioned, no miserable | 


sinners who had not five hundred a-year, ever 
entered his chapel. The themes of his dis- 
courses were upon contentment with our 
situations in life, obedience to authority, and 
respect to our superiors ; which, however 
fitted for the dwellers in the lanes and rows 
of Santon, were rather superfluous to the 
inhabitants of its squares and crescents. 
What with the comforts that his well- 
cushioned, many-hassocked flock enjoyed in 
this world, and the brilliant prospect their 
pastor drew of their future life, they 
were an especially privileged and elect con- 
gregation. 

My next superior was the Reverend 
Cruciform Pyx, Rector of St. Dunstan’s, 
whom, if I had been more of an acrobat, I 
should have better pleased. It was at 
least six weeks before I had learnt to make 
his requisite genuflexions, head-inclinings, ro- 
tations and semi-rotations at the precisely 
correct times. We two were accustomed to 
proceed to church with our arms folded cross- 
wise over our breasts ; with our eyes directed 
to the ground; which, to me, who didn’t 
know the road so well, was less easy than it 
was to the Reverend Mr. Pyx. St. Dunstan's 
was immediately contiguous to a large rail- 
way-station, the superintendent of which was 
one of our churchwardens. He was an essen- 
tially practical, but a most obliging person ; 
and, upon the rector’s requesting his assist- 
ance in carrying out a dashing scheme 
of having lighted candles before the altar, 
he suggested, “But, as you are so near the 
works, why not lay on a gas-pipe at once ?” 

Mr. Pyx, although a narrow-minded and 
even superstitious person, was a gentleman, 
and treated his curate as such, with the ex- 
ception of a rather severe homily administered 
on the occasion of his detecting me in com- 
pany with pigeon-pie on a Friday. I ex- 
perienced from him unvarying kindness, I 
should have remained with him perhaps up 
to this time, but for my having unwittingly 
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being, not alive, but what was still worse in 
the eyes of the Reverend Cruciform—a dis- 
senter. My rector was away, and had left no 
particular orders against this unfortunate per- 
son’s interment. Moreover, ifI had refused to 
do my office I should have been suspended by 
the bishop; for, in these cases, what is con- 


| Science in the beneficed clergyman, is supposed 


to be too expensive a luxury to be enjoyed by 
the curate ; but good Mr. Pyx would listen to 
nothing save his own indignant voice in quo- 
tation of St. Anathema Maranatha De Sepul- 
turé Hereticorum, and from St. Dunstan’s I 
had to depart forthwith. 

It would be tedious to narrate “further, 
how I wandered from cure to cure without 
much permanent benefit ; most penniless 
men in the same circumstances perceive 
earlier that advancement, or even moderate 
remuneration, in the church is not to be 
expected without episcopal or aristocratic 
connection, and are soon content to vege- 
tate for their natural lives in the position 
of gentlemen with the incomes of under- 
butlers, Perhaps it had been better for me 
if I had done this. I should have then 


|escaped many a proud man’s contumely, many 


a proud woman’s insult ; for I have often met 
with a Mrs. Lacey Alley and even a Mrs. 


| Pyx, who regarded a curate as an animal of 


a lower creation, upon whose back too much 
cannot be laid. My continual crosses and 
ill-fortune have, I am aware, soured my 


temper, and not better fitted me for my pro- 


fession. I can, myself, detect the bitterness 
that threads this very statement. I shall, 
perhaps, seem to its readers a carping and 
dissipated person, who has the good of himself 
in view, rather than that of his order. I do 
not defend myself; I wish for the church’s 
sake that I had myself and my own faults 
alone to thank that, after many years of 
ministerial labour, I am in the same position, 
in all respects as regards emolument and 
station, as when I first entered the ranks of 
the clergy. The circumstances of my dating 
this communication from the Rectory House, 
Grapesissour, Hants, is easily explained. I 
have no chance whatever of becoming at any 
time the rector of that place ; that fortunate 
divine—who has the advantage of being 
married to an earl’s daughter, and of possess- 
ing a canonry of a thousand a-year, in 
addition to this pleasant benefice of seven 
hundred—although an exceedingly cour- 
teous person, is not the sort of man to 
resign any of these possessions in my favour ; 
or, if he were compelled to resign one of 
the three, it would be, or I am very much 
mistaken, her honourable ladyship. He gives 
me, nominally, in accordance with the com- 
mand of the bishop and with the wording of 
his oath, one hundred pounds per annum ; 
but I pay him fifty pounds of that back for 
the use of the Rectory House, and rather 
more than the same sum for keeping up its 


buried a poor man in the churchyard—he| extensive gardens. Had I not some private 
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pupils there, and if I were compelled to|this reform. It was Mulder of Amsterdam 
subsist upon my stipend, I should fare but} who, like a new Columbus, drew immortality 
ill; for the annual balance is actually against | from an egg, and in crushing its fragile casing, 
me in the sum of three pounds three shillings| cracked the shell of obscurity. ‘From the 
and fourpence. I have, certainly, the honour | white of egg he extracted a nitrogenous sube 
of receiving occasional letters from the Re-| stance which he called Proteine (from proteuo, 
verend High and Mitey and from her Lady-|T am the first). This he proved to lie at the 
ship, and I am allowed the use of the kitchen-| base of every nutritive article of food, Liebig 
stuff; so that the loss of the three pounds /| followed in his steps; not without vindica- 
three shillings and fourpence may be said to | ting his claims to greatness, by disputing the 
be made up to me in vegetables and con-| value of Mulder’s discovery, and asking him 
descension. Still, I do not think that it is I|a question which was repeated all over 
who deserve the title of “ Bloated Churchman,” | Europe, “What is proteine?” The discus. 
which I understand is very freely applied to/sion led to elaborate investigations of the 
me by the evening company, at the Standard | bearing of this discovery. The results were 


of Freedom, over the way. startling. The proposition which was enun- 
——  ——— | ciated runs thus :— 
MINERALS THAT WE EAT. Man, they said at first, is made up of air 


and his food is air solidified. Ie springs 
from air, he lives on air; to air he shall 
TuEsE are times in which eating, practised| return. The proofs are made out in this 
as an art since the beginning of the world, | wise :—Man feeds on plants directly; or, 
has attained to the dignity of a science. The|through the mediation of herbivorous ani- 
chemists of to-day, rival our cooks in their} mals; plants feed on carbonic acid gas, 
culinary operations. The savoury smell of| ammonia, and water—which impregnate the 
beef fills all the continental laboratories.| atmosphere. Plants, then, feed on air; and 
Essays on the chemistry of food issue from | man also, through the direct mediation of 
the University at Giessen, teaching the] plants; or, indirectly, through that of the 
astonished graduates of the cordon bleu not | herbivorous animals he eats. When death 
to boil their meat, that they may not spoil} overtakes him, he dissolves into ammonia, 
their broth. Soyer and Francatelli have taken | carbonic acid gas, and water ; and this again 
lessons of Liebig, Majendie, and others dis-| returns to air. The food which he eats— 
tinguished in science, and have raised them an | compact of the elements of the air—is either 
ovation in an omelette. We see already some | nutritious or heat-giving, according to the 
results. Young mothers have ceased to starve | proportion present of one or the other of 
their children on arrowroot and sago, since | the elements of the atmospheric compounds ; 
they have learnt that these belong to the non-| nutritive, if nitrogenous; heat-giving, if car- 
nutritive but heat-givingsubstances ; although | bonaceous ; nourishing, if the elements of 
they constitute one half of the food we eat.) ammonia predominate; warming, if it contain 
Governments, too, whose culinary operations | the carbon of carbonic acid in excess. 
have generally ended in a pretty kettle of fish, 
have been induced to discontinue starving 
theirarmies upon gelatine,and which was lite- 
rally giving them bones when they demanded | So sang Schiller, the poet of philosophy. But 
bread; our convicts are not fattened like | this poetic science—not the less exciting it 
prize cattle, while our sailors go hungry ; | is to be feared, to some of those who dabbled 
nor are our sailors over-nourished when off} in it, because it ranged them in battle array 
work, and badly fed when in active employ-| face to face with the theologist,—leaves half 
ment. Catching the hare, and cooking the | the story untold. True itis that these four ele- 
hare are the least important parts of our| ments have been hunted down in every form 
modern system of gastronomics. We must|of Protean change; now gaseous, now fluid, 
know how much carbon the hare contains,|now solid; entering into endless forms of 
and how much nitrogen; at what tempe-| existence, and pervading every substance we 
rature it coagulates, and what is its standard| examine; as we may see by tracing their 
of digestibility. Such things as these are|harlequin round of transformations. They 
seen in a Glasse but darkly, or not at all.| pass into the plant as water, and as the gases 
But, in the chemico-culinary works of the} oftheatmosphere. By thestrange alchemy of 
modern masters, they blaze forth in the full/ the vegetable cell, they are converted into a 
light of day. thousand edible substances ;* starch, sugar, 
The progressive change which has been | gluten, cellulose, and all the other compounds 
worked out in the theory and practice of] which make up wheat, potatoes, greens, and 
dietetics involves our happiness and probable} grass. The herbivorous creature, rabbit or 
length of life. For, we may add as a corol-| ox, incorporates them with his own flesh and 
lary to the proposition, that a man must eat] blood, and prepares them for the use of the 
that he may live,—he must eat scientifically | carnivorous feeder, tiger or man. So that 
and with intelligence, if he would live well. }j——@- -——-———————____________ 
Chemistry has played the foremost part in! * See Household Words, volume viii. pages 354 and 483, 


IN TWO CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FIRST, 


Four elements, in one firm band, 
Give form to earth, and sea, and land. 
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not only is all flesh grass, but grass is air, In 
the vital processes of the body they are again 
reduced to their primitive state, and pass 


again into the air to renew their round of 


fresh existence ; revolving through a never- 
ending series of material metamorplhoses. 
This sublime cycle of an ever-renewed life 
arrests and fascinates our intelligence. But 
we are compelled to recur—not without some 
doubt and trouble—to the Biblical declaration, 
from earth was man made, and to dust he 
shall return. We ask for reconciliation of 
human with divine truth ; although we know 
well that the one can never contradict the 
other. The interpretation is often above our 
power; but a fuithful study of structure and 
nutrition leads us to the solution of this 
problem also. 

According to Quetelet, a full-grown man 
weighs on an average one hundred and fifty- 
four pounds. Subtract from this the water 
which lies everywhere, giving pliancy and 
suppleness, there remain thirty-eight pounds ; 
of which one-fourth is constituted by earthy 
that is, mineral matter. If we remember 
that the dust of the earth is mineral, we shall 
see a glimmering of light. Let us track these 
mineral matters at once to their source :— 

Man, we have said, directly or indirectly, 
feeds upon the vegetable kingdom. Quod 
facit per alium, facit per se [who acts by 
another acts for himself],—and, although 1t 
is not generally acknowledged that a man 
can get his eating done for him by an agent ; 
yet we have shown that, practicaliy, we do 
avail ourselves of the greater digestive powers 
of oxen, sheep, and herbivorous animals gene- 
rally, to obtain grass in the more palatable and 
assimilatable fourm of beefand mutton. What 
then is the food of plants? No modern dis- 
covery in chemical science promises to exercise 
a more immense influence over the welfare of 
nations than this observation of Liebig,—that 
plants, although feeding upon air, take, each 
of them from the earth, mineral substances 
They will not flourish without them ; they 
thrive only on a soil aflording them that 
mineral aliment which they specially require. 
The impoverishment of fields by successive 
crops means only the exhaustion of the 
mineral components of the soil, and the 
whole business of the agriculturist is to restore 
continually to the fields, in a proper form, 
those minerals which his crops withdraw. It 
took a long time to get a reception for this 
doctrine; nay, is not even yet everywhere 
acknowledged. 
fed on charcoal and mould, or humus. The 
man of science backed the farmer's opinion, 


by endeavouring to prove the absorption of 


humus, and by examining the qualities of 
humic acid and chrenic acid. Decandolle 
said that the refusal of the earth to yield a 
succession of similar crops, arose from the 
fact that plants expelled from their rootlets 
a fluid, poisonous to themselves and other 
individuals of their kind. This monstrous 
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theory, throws upon the gentlest plant the 
'odium of distilling venomous compounds, and 
| accuses it of poisoning for others the very fount 
of its own life. Such a theory is not less untrue 
than horrible. Liebig and his followers con- 
clusively showed that the plant was innocent 
of any other process than that of continually 
absorbing, from the earth, those mineral pro- 
ducts which are essential to its existence ; so 
that, at length, it leaves the field devoid of the 
elements of nutrition. Fieets traverse the 
ocean, labourers hew at the beds of coprolite, 
or fossil dung, which marvellously retains its 
fertilising powers after countless ages ; and 
cunning chemists compound various forms 
of superphosphate, that the fields may receive 
this needed nutriment. The full solution 
of the problem is not yet worked out ; but 
its successful demonstration will restore to 
our exhausted lands and famished population, 
the agricultural riches and plenty which smile 
upon the virgin plains of the New World, 
aud beckon away our lean and hungry paupers 
to fresh fields and pastures new. 

These minerals, which are interwoven with 
the living structure of the plant, are taken 
up into the fabric of the animal. And, to us, 
they are as important as to the meanest 
vegetable that grows. I, who write this, 
boast myself living flesh and blood. But 
lime strengthens my bones ; iron flows in my 
blood ; flint bristles in my hair ; sulphur and 
phosphorus quiver in my flesh. In this 
human frame the rock moves, the metal 
flows, and the materials of the earth, 
suatched by the divine power of vitality 
from the realms of inertia, live and move, 
and form part of a soul-tenanted frame. 
In the very secret chamber of the brain 
there lies a gland, gritty with earthy mineral 
matter, which Descartes did not scruple, with 
a crude scientific impiety, to assign as the 
residence of the soul, You could no more 
have lived and grown, and flourished without 
iron, and silica, and potash, and sodium, and 
magnesium, than wheat can flourish without 
phosphorus, grass without silica, cress without 
iodine, or clover without lime. We are all of 
us indved of earth, earthy. 

The relations between the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms do not wholly resemble 
those which exist between mineral and 
animal. Among plants, we find that each 
class has a special predilection for some one 
particular metal, because it is essential to its 
well being, nay, to its existence. Liebig, 
therefore, went so far as to divide cultivated 
vegetables into,— 

1. Alkali plauts, to which belong potatoes and 
beets. 

2. Lime plants, which include clover and peas, 

3. Silex plants, grasses, &c. 

4, Phosphorus plants, as rye, wheat, &c, 

But we cannot make out a like ground for 
/classification among animals or men, A 
| lobster shows, to be sure, a marked affection 
for carbonate of lime; because he needs it to 
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build his shell: probably he could manage | What is the ordained purpose of their pre- 
*,’ : . 
as well with a phosphate or some other form ; | Sence Physiology mutters an imperfect an- 
and, although we can speak of the earth-|swer. We catch a glimpse of a relation to the 
eating Otomaes, and clay-eating negroes, we | principal processes of growth in the large and 
recognise in them only morbid and un-, varying proportion found in the earliest forms 
natural feeders. We cannot, for example, | and stages of life. In the egg, proverbially so 
so symbolise natural characteristics as to full of meat and mystery, there is a larze pro- 
show a special fondness of the Germans portion of phosphorus; which appears, accord- 
for food abounding in lead; of the French | ing to the experiments of a celebrated phy- 
fur viands rich in quicksilver ; or of the;siologist, unaccountably to increase, as the 
Americans of a diet particularly caleu-; Promethean spark of life begins to glow with 
lated to produce the “almighty dollar.” We a steadier and more fervent heat. The incor- 
can only affirm generally, that we are all) poration of phosphorus with the nerve-tissues 
more or less men of metal; that in all our | affords a hint in a new direction. _ There is 
food we imbibe mineral matter ; and that our | no question that mental exertion is accom- 
frame is loaded with earth. panied by proportionate waste of the sub- 
The minerals that we eat should be regarded | stance of the brain, the instrument and engine 
from a double point of view ; they should be | of thought; just as every other exertion of 
subdivided into those which are necessary | force is accompanied by chemical transmuta- 
ingredients of the food, and invariable ele-| tion of matter. With this goes, hand in hand, 
_— —— body ; and those ok not | the ee a = rt 
eing strictly necessary, are occasionally or incorporate part of the brain. 1e fiery 
even frequently found in the analysis of the ragings of the madman, and the deep medi- 
organic structure. We might add the names | tations of the scholar, are accompanied, as 
of many minerals used in medicines volun- | Dr. Bence Jones has shown, by a greater waste 
tarily and of our own knowledge ; or in food | of the phosphates than the expenditure of 
involuntarily, and by way of adulteration. ' them that goes on in ordinary or more placid 
Their name is legion, There would yet re-| beings. The reflection is strange and whim- 
main the enumeration of minerals which ' sical, that the most luminous coruscations of 
have been used by fashionable ladies, as beauty | thought have their source in a brain rich in 
draughts (such as antimony among the ladies phosphorised fats; and that the thoughts that 
of Paris at the present day), or by others in | breathe and words that burn, have been 
lower grade for like purpose, and the list rcally cradled from their birth in dormant 
would include arsenic. For, strange as it fire. 
may appear to thinking sober men, most ot | ; 
the drugs which have been employed for these | Or all the minerals that we eat, none can 
light and frivolousendshave been of poisonous claim so high a place ~ science, history, and 
nature; as if the fair sex loved, from the literature,ascommon salt. The only mineral 
nettle Danger, to pluck the flower Beauty.! which we habitually consume in its raw state: 
Here we should see that, at one time or; which is universally found in our food and 
other, mankind consumed as edible or, in our frame: which is eagerly consumed by 
potable matters, nearly all the minerals of all nations, and in all ages: enthusiastically 
which the dust of the earth is made up. But landed ; blindly assailed : which is a preserva- 
strike out all chance ingredients, disregard tive of health, yet perhaps not unproductive 
that share of earth which fashion, fraud, or of disease: held sacred in every religion: 
physic forces down our throats, there yet) potent over life before man existed: as 
remain, as inevitable elements of our fvoil,! potent, and more honoured, since man was 
and of our frames, phosphorus, sulphur, iron, created, si - 
sodium, (the base of soda and of salt); potas-; 1t was in those petrified leaves which now 
sium, (base of potash) ; silicon, (base of flint) ;| display, in stony characters, the recorded his- 
calcium, (the base of lime) ; magnesium, (the tory of earliest geologic ages, that the first 
base of magnesia). There isa great deal to lines of the Biography of Salt were written. 
digest in that list. |For, many thousand years before man was 
If it be a novel, it is also a startling | created, the toleration of salt was the tenure 
reflection that ingredients so combustible as by which plants and animals held their exis- 
phosphorusandsulphur form ever-presentcon-| tence. The earth was covered with salt 
stituents ef the human frame. But no other} waters, and the air was impregnated with salt 
of the inorganic substances included in our) vapours, The endurance of salt was the law 


list possesses so wide a range of organic being 
as en highly inflammable materials. They 
appear to be essential to the constitution of 
every fibre of muscle, of every globule of 
blood, of every cell of the brain and nerve 
tissues. They are organised in our flesh, and 
they circulate in our arteries; they are con- 
sumed in the changes which accompany the 
process of thought. 


and condition of the existence of every living 
thing. Plants and animals, strange forms 
and monstrous, all had to swallow their 
dose of salt. A ridiculous image presents 
itself to our mind of a squeamish plesiosau- 
rus, or a fastidious dinotherium pulling a long 
face over the nauseous mouthful. But there 
was no help; they must thrive on it, or 
perish by it: it was their daily food. And, 








= 


| 
| 
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when Nature was partly freed from this 
thraldom: when the seas subsided, and the 
face of the dry land appeared, and man and 
salt were simultaneously deposited on it, salt 
lost none of its importance. It was not 
only that salt still swayed the seas, and that 
the teeming vegetation and crowded life of 
those mighty waters were modified by salt as 
they are now—so subject to its influence, that 
they must have salt daily and hourly or they 
die ; but man began to seek for the salt depo- 
sited on theearth. In the earliest divine re- 
cord of man’s history, salt plays a foremost 
part. Read, for instance, that sacred ordinance 
which commands the addition of salt to every 
offering and oblation. A Talmudic fantasy 
of the Hebrew commentator Rabbi Shelomo 
exists, which may be transformed into a 
graceful fable. When, at the creation, the 
waters below, now called the seas, he gravely 
narrates, were banished to this gloomy earth, 
they repined at the happiness of those celestial 
waters which were spread out above the 
firmament, destined to flow through eternal 
fields of amaranth, in rhythm with the choir- 
ing of angelic voices, and privileged to waft 
seraphic harmony to the foot of the throne of 
glory. In grace, it was promised to them, that 
they should be perpetually employed in God’s 
service, and offered in all offerings and sacri- 
fices. Hence the Mosaic ordinance. It may 
be that, in the sad moans of the restless waves, 
we hear their lament for earthly exile; but 
who doubts that they, in common with all 
Creation, are continually performing God’s 
work, and in this are made happy? Often 
again salt appears in the Sacred Volume as 
the emblem of eternity ; of repentance ; of re- 
conciliation, and of wisdom. Numa among 
the Etruscans, Pythagoras among the Greeks, 
repeated the precept of Moses. “Do not 
speak of Deity without fire; nor sacrifice 
without salt.” Pythagoras calls it “a sub- 
stance dear to the gods:” Homer calls it 
“divine ;” and Plutarch says “divine in- 
deed ; because it symbolises the soul, which 
is of divine nature, and preserves the body 
from dissolution whilst it there resides, as 
salt preserves flesh from putrefaction.” Salt 
has always been, and is now amongst the 
Arabs, the emblem of hospitality. It figures 
largely in easternstory. A thief, for instance, 
entering an Arab tent by night, when the 
master is asleep, seizes some food and be- 
comes aware of the flavour of salt; bound 
involuntarily by the laws of hospitality, he 
withdraws without carrying out his felonious 
intention. In the story of the Forty Thieves, 
the chief robber who enters the house of 
Morgiana’s master on a false pretence, is 
enjoined to make such excuses, whenever his 
host offers him salt, as will enable him to 
refuse partaking of it without suspicion. 

In our time not only is salt mixed with all 
our food : 
For cooks would deem’t a grievous fault 
Were viands eaten without salt, 
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but the salt-cellar has become a never-failing 
appendage to our table. In England the 
amount of salt consumed gives twenty pounds 
per annum to each individual : in France the 
average ranges at about fifteen pounds ; but, 
in some countries, the love of salt amounts 
to a passion. In Abyssinia, every man 
carries a lump of salt; and, when he meets 
a friend, he gives it to him to lick : his friend 
returning the compliment with all the grace 
of which an Abyssinian dandy, butter- 
anointed to his head, is capable. The little 
children beg for it as for sugar. In India, when 
the gabelle, or salt-tax, made it penal for the 
natives to go down on their knees and lick the 
salt stones, the enactment produced insur- 
rection. In France the salt duties were sooften 
violated, that in, one year, four thousand per- 
sons were thrown into prison for the offence. 
Yet the sea is full of salt, and the sea is 
made for all. Animals love salt not less than 
man. Cows in pasture lick it up with avidity, 
so also horses and most other animals. The 
salt-licks of America bear the name of Big- 
bone Licks ; for here are found great heaps 
of bones; relics of the Pre-Adamite inha- 
bitants of Earth; uncouth monsters who 
came floundering down in search of salt, and 
sank there impacted in the mud, never to 
rise again. 

We may question those learned in the mys- 
teries of the animal and human frame, if we 
would learn the secret of this strange yearn- 
ing after salt which ages have not diminished, 
nor civilisation annihilated. Salt occurs in 
every part of the human body. It is orga- 
nised in the solids, and dissolved in the fluids ; 
it creeps into every corner of the frame, and 
plays a part in all the complicated processes 
of life, without which the machinery would 
be arrested in its operation. Thus, all our 
nutritive food consists either of fibrin, albu- 
men, or casein ; and neither of these could be 
assimilated, and used in building up the flesh 
that walls about our life, unless salt were 
present: neither being soluble except in a sa- 
line fluid. Salt constitutes a fifth part of the 
ash of muscle, and a tenth part of the ash of 
cartilage: it supplies the acid of the gastric 
juice: it so essentially helps assimilation, that 
its absence would create a difficulty in getting 
rid of the effete materials of the frame, The 
relative amount of salt in the body is incapable 
of great alteration; for there appears to 
be a special sense which provides for the 
necessary dilution of salt with water. This 
is the sense of thirst, which wakes up within 
us when we have thrown too much salt into 
the circulation, and plagues and torments us; 
calling for water—more water ! 

Suppose, then, salt to be cut off from the 
food of man or animal, Would they suffer ? 
There are not wanting doctors, both in physic 
and philosophy, who maintain that, without 
salt, we could no more live than without 
bread: and the learned have not failed to 
note that malach, the Hebrew expression 
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for salt is an anagram of lacham—bread. 
Indeed, salt pervades all organic structures 
so intimately, that it is not possible to exclude 
it from our diet. But salt has been disused 
as far as possible by some inland tribes. 
Homer, who interested himself in this inves- 
tigation, notes that the Epeirots ate no salt ; 
the Bathurst tribe of savages are almost the 
only other known instances of like want of 
taste. There exist, however, in society some 
few human anomalies who abstain from salt 
to a certain extent; and gloomy enough 
their gastronomic souls must be; for, salt 
is, in the material world, what the affec- 
tions are in the moral world—a zest and 
relish, without which life would be tasteless 
and insipid. The deprivation of salt was a 
punishment among the Persians, Dutch, and 
Russians. The prisoner condemned to it 
suffered from fevers, and diseases of a low 
type. They fell victims to parasites. Dr. 
Leitch lately observed some of the diseases 
engendered by a diet devoid of salt among 
the State prisoners of Russia. 

Elder writers are enthusiastic in praise of 
salt. “Common salt,” says Schroeder, “is 
affirmed by the Monk Basilius, to be the most 
delicious of all condiments, and the most 
wholesome. It warms, dries, cleanses, dissolves, 
astringes, destroys the superfluities, pene- 
trates, digests, resists poisons and putrefac- 
tions.” “Anantient Physician ” told that excel- 
lent philosopher, Mr. Boyle, that besides his 


ardent prayers to God, and a very regular 
diet, his constant antidote against the plague 
was only to take every morning a little sea- 
salt in a few teaspoonfuls of fair water, which 
kept his blood soluble without weakening 


him. More modern physicians have put 
faith in salt and brandy as an antidote against 
that plague of our later days—cholera, Salt- 
water frictions daily advance into greater 
vogue: as Mr. Meinig with “Daphne Sal 
Marinum,” will testify. We know, too, how 
great is the efficacy of salt-water and sea- 
breezes in repairing the ravages of a London 
season upon the charms of rustic Phillis, or 
restoring the shattered health of poor worn 
out valetudinarian Lothario. 

The inmates of Margate Infirmary can 
tell a yet happier tale of the bene- 
ficence of these salt-breezes. They can tell 
of lingering diseases fortunately ended; of 
long convalescence speedily consummated 
by cure. Many the life which seemed 
gradually ebbing away in the atmosphere 
of a London hospital, that these briny 
vapours have called back and fortified, and 
cheered with long years of health. Salt plays 
here the part of a good fairy ; it makes of 
this infirmary a sort of healing heaven for 
the bodily sick. The London hospitals afford 
a refuge to a maimed or diseased being who 
has made no progress towards health, while 
he had been doomed to remain in his own home, 
in the thick stagnant atmosphere of a room, 
crowded perhaps by three generations, and to 
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wear out a wretched life amidst dirt and dis- 
ease. Airy wards, good diet, skilful and 
tender treatment, fan the flickering spark 
into a feeble flame; but still he lies there 
pale, sallow, with thin lips and sunken eyes ; 
And as month after month rolls on, the rapid 
hours that found him so weak and worn, 
leave no healing trace upon histhinbrow. But 
a vacancy occurs at the Margate Sea-bathing 
Infirmary, and he is transported to the 
atmosphere which the salt breezes have 
—_ and blessed with healing power. 

ittle other medicine does he need than 
the fresh breeze and the pleasant vapour 
of the sea: than baths and invigorating 
exercise. By these, the poor victim who 
lay so long upon the altar of Death— who 
seemed for months to be within his very 
clutches—is rescued. Death dallied with 
him; and, seeing him weak and power- 
less, delayed to slay this miserable captive, 
while so many that were young and fair, 
and eager to escape, awaited the stroke of 
his sweeping scythe. But he loses his 
victim by the virtues of salt. It is when 
I contemplate salt from this stand-point, 
that it seems to me to be no unfit subject 
for all the extravagant laudations which 
mystics and philosophers have lavished upon 
it. I, too, am ready to call it divine and 
blessed, a fifth element, the most precious 
gift of Heaven. 

The Pythagoreans held the sea to be a 
separate element, in addition to fire, air, 
and water, on account of the salt which it 
contains. Euripides poetically designates the 
ocean as the salt tears of Saturn. The sea 
is still the chief source of the salt which 
we use. There are one hundred and forty- 
five millions of square miles of sea; each 
gallon of its water containing forty per cent. of 
salt, The whole mass therefore amounts to six 
thousand four hundred and forty-one bil- 
lions of tons; so that, if the sea were eva- 
porated and the salt crystallised, the latter 
would form a layer seven hundred feet thick 
over the bottom of the sea, or two thousand 
feet thick over the solid land of the earth. 
But we draw largely for our salt upon the 
masses deposited upon the earth in early 
ages. These occupy various positions. In 
one place salt is buried in cavernous 
mines, which its beauty glorifies ; in another, 
it covers the surface of the land witha silvery 
efflorescence. The largest and most cele- 
brated salt-mine—that of Wielickza, in Ga- 
licia, possesses a bed of salt extending 
four hundred and sixty miles, and has a 
thickness of one thousand two hundred feet. 
Salt here too retains its sacred relations. 
Cunigunda—pious princess—drew down the 
knowledge of the locality of this mine 
by her prayers. A ring which she 
threw into a salt spring in Hungary was 
found in these mines. The miracle attested 
her claim to their discovery. The accounts 
of the salt plains of Abyssinia are shrouded 
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‘n mystery. The heat there, is so great, | they may eat freely of pork—roasted, boiled, 
that by day no mortal can endure it.) or fried—so that they abstain from bacon and 
During those hours the merchants hide | ham. 
themselves beneath sheltering rocks; when| No absurdity is so monstrous, but that 
the moon rises and they come forth from the |some throats have capacity to swallow it, 
crevices, the whole plain lies before them| Even Dr. Howard had his followers. How 
white with salt, glistening like silver in the| Pliny, and Plato, and Blaise de Vigeuéres, 
pale moonbeams. They fill their sacks, but; would have held up hands of horror and 
not without danger; for, says tradition, in| affright at this unholy heresy! The whole 
the fissures and cavities of the rocks lurk! experience of ages, and collective wisdom of 
demons, who entice travellers to their destruc- | nations stand opposed to the mad denuncia- 
tion, calling them by name, and feigning to| tion. So far is salt from being useless, that 
be old acquaintances. The sacred thirst for | man and animals have from the earliest times 
gold urges them on; and trembling, they sought it with incredible pains and devoured 
traverse the plain, guided by pillars of salt, | it with marvellous avidity. Its use has been 
spectral sign-posts, standing like tall white | held to be a privilege essential to pleasure and 
ghosts, left mourning in the Wilderness, like | to health : its deprivation a punishment pro- 
the wife of Lot. Saltsprings such as we have | ductive of pain and disease. Its uses in the 
at Droitwich and Nantwich afford capital! economy are manifold and important. With- 
table-salt. Those of Sicily are celebrated ;| out it there would be no assimilation of food, 
their origin is stated thus :—In eleven hun-!no formation of gastric juice. Nutrition 
dred and sixty-nine an earthquake rent the | would cease: life would languish, and utter'y 
ground destroying fifteen thousand com-| waste. Salt, moreover, would appear to ward 
moners and a bishop, Towns «and castles! off low forms of fever. It deals death to pa- 
were shaken to pieces ; and, at Syracuse, a/|rasite growth, So far is it from being unholy, 
fountain lost its sweetness, and became sult. | that, since the birth of revealed religion, its 
It would appear that the bishop was trans-| history has been bound up with the history 
lated to another sea, and, let us hope that he | of ceremonial rites, and as Elisha healed with 
was benefited by translation. it the waters of Jericho, so it found a place 
This salt, so widely spread over earth and/in the modern rite of baptism. Sole, saith 
sea, pervades also the whole animal and vege-| the proverb, et sale nihil sanctius et utilius:; 
table creation ; “and indeed,” says the illus-} Nothing is more holy, or more useful than the 
trious Zohar, “since the Great God makes} sun and salt, 
nothing in vain, surely salt must serve some | ———— 
great use.” But, if sages and physicians have 
glorified it as a panacea, a modern knight- 
errant has assailed it as a poison. Having 
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BILLETED IN BOULOGNE, 


One clear brisk autumn day, Nurse, petty 








heard the blast of their wide-mouthed trum- 
pets, we may be diverted by the squeak of 
1is shrill whistle. Salt, according to the late 
Dr. Howard, is the source of all our misery 


tyrant of my host’s little establishment at 
Boulogne, entered the dining-room, exclaim- 
ing : 

“There are no less than four dirty French 





and all our woes. The salt-box is that vase of! soldiers, sir, in the court below. They say 
Pandora, { from which sprang the cohorts of! they have billets on this house.” 

sin and disease, When man was placed in| “This is serious,” our host cried, “I must 
Paradise, it was ordained, say the anti-salt phi-| go and see what I can do with them.” 
losophers, that he should feed on earth ; yet} We followed, and there certainly stood 
only through the medium of the vegetable crea-| four travel-stained invaders, soldiers of the 
tion. It was the primal sin of Adam that he ate} line, with slaty bluish-grey overcoats and 
raw salt, passing over the plant throu, h whose | loose red trousers thrust into their white 
intermediation the earth converts its own! gaiters, with hairy knapsacks and guns, 
substance into a state fitted for the nourish- | They seemed to be very tired, poor fellows, 
ment of animated beings. Salt was the for-|and, notwithstanding their moustaches and 
bidden fruit: it cost man the loss of Paradise : peaked beards, by no means formidable, The 
since then it has been his earthly curse. “ The} youngest, bearing a corporal’s stripes, was 
operation of this crude mineral substance, ioule in conversation with our host. His 
which has not been softened and rendered | voice was soft, his accent refined, and the bow 
mild hy passing through the vegetable state, | with which he concluded his reply would not 
is most certainly fatal to the combustion of | have disgraced St. James’s or any other law- 
the vital flame.” A fertile source of disease, | ful region of Ko-too. 

it is said, by these authorities, to be de-| “Well,” said the master of the house, “I 
nounced in hidden terms in the Bible.| will take a few minutes to think of it—either 
The eating swine-flesh and abomination so!to receive you, or pay for your quarters at 
emphatically forbidden in Isaiah, is swine-flesh | an estaminet. Meanwhile come in, Made- 
and salt. It was against pickled pork thut|leine, some wine and refreshments for Mes- 
the prophet directed his denunciation ; and! sieurs Jes militaires ! ” 

this interpretation of the learned doctors, pro-| The offer was accepted with many courte- 
claims to the whole nation of Hebrews that’ ously expressed acknowledgments, and to the 
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infinite delight of little Harry, the youngest 
of the juveniles, and to the infinite disgust of 
Nurse, the four soldiers were introduced into 
the kitchen. 

“But,” I said to my friend, “you do not 
mean to hesitate about sending these men to 
an inn? They surely would be a great nui- 
sance in the house.” 

“T am not so sure of that ; and I am quite 
sure it would cost me less to any them 
here than to pay for their living elsewhere. 
They are very well conducted fellows, the 
French soldiers.” 

Chorus of juveniles: 
do keep them here.” 

“ Well, sir, I suppose you know best,” said 


“Oh! yes, papa! 


Nurse; “but I do say I never heard the! 


like of it in all my days, Four dirty soldiers 


walking in and sitting down in any gentle- | 


man’s house, as if the place was their own! 
And where am I to put them, sir? There is 
but one spare room.” 

“Oh, don't trouble yourself about that! 
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! amusement, as that young gentleman fondled 
against lis knee, in evident delight. 

“You have great skill,” I said to the 
| draughtsman, who had just finished a clever 
sketch of one of his comrades who stood 
opposite, tracing him with chalk, on paper 
filehed by Master Harry from his sister's 
drawing-book. 

“Sir, I have had practice, and it is an art 
| I love,” the young soldier replied, rising to 
‘salute me, “It is very useful to a soldier.” 
| “Aman of your acquirements ought not 
_to be in the ranks.” 
| An expressive shrug. “The corporal’s 
stripes will not tarnish my epaulette when- 
‘ever I get one,” he gaid, smiling and slightly 
colouring. “And now, my young gentle- 
man, stand still while I draw your picture.” 

I looked at the draughtsman more atten- 
i tively. He was tall, slight, and, in spite of 
‘the coarse, dull uniform, graceful. He had 
ilarge full dark eyes, softer than the French 
‘eyes usually are ; a clear brown complexion, 


They will not require separate apartments,' through which the full colour of youth 
Get them some mattrasses and blankets in’ showed readily on any slight emotion, He 
the loft, or some straw,” her master replied, had also a delicate mouth, which his short, 
laughing. “But wait a moment, I must | dark moustache was not yet large enough to 
speak to them again.” hide. All indicated higher race than was 

In short, despite Nurse’s objections, the ' suggested by the hard features and ruder 
men were mottled in their quarters, expressed ' gestures of his comrades. The hand, too, 
themselves charmed with the cockloft, de- that used the pencil, though somewhat em- 
lighted with the wine, and penetrated with | browned, was fine in form and texture, and 








the hospitality of Monsieur. 

I must confess that I was much disposed 
to share Nurse’s objections, and inquired, 
with some anxiety, how long the visitation 
was to last. 

“Thit is hard to tell,” our hostess said, 
“ four or five days, or perhaps a week,—until 
the regiment they come to replace in the 
camp here has moved off.” 

The rest of the day was tranquil. We 
sometimes encountered Nurse looking severe 
and much enduring. The subdued accent in 
which the children all addressed her, showed 
that when she was in that frame she gave 
others something to endure. The other 
members of the household were, however, by 
no means depressed. Indeed, we never heard 
merrier laughter from the kitchen, 

The men were absent for a couple of hours 
towards evening, and retired to the loft early. 
We heard nothing of them. 

This tranquillity, however, was not to con- 
tinue; for we were aroused at some small 
hour in the morning by the bugle-call; 
then by the tramp of heavy shoes which 
came down-stairs with men in them, then 
by the sound of bolts and bars withdrawn, 
and then again all silent. 

When we were going to our own breakfast, 
our military guests—returned long since 
from muster or parade—had finished theirs, 
and were busy cleaning their arms and ac- 
coutrements in the court-yard. The young 
corporal was seated by the fountain, appa- 
rently drawing pictures for little Harry's 


‘upon the little finger was a signet-ring. 

I was summoned from this little colloquy 
ito breakfast, and, when I returned, the cor- 
poral was nowhere to be seen. One soldier 
| was sweeping the court, another had just 
come in with two heavily-filled pails of water 
, from the public fountain (Madeleine’s usual 
task), while the third was putting up a 
‘swing for the children in the coach-house. 

Nurse observed these things with a 
|doubtful air. Her suspicions were inclined 
\to doze; but obstinacy kept them wakeful, 
The men evidently were treating her with 
a profound respect, as if aware that they had 
not found favour in her eyes, 

“They are not so bad after all, Nupse,” 
said her mistress, who was looking on com- 
| placently at the delight of her children with 
| their new play fellows. 
| “There’s no denying, ma’am, they have 
All I say is, [ 
And, 


behaved respectably so far. 
hope it may last, I hope it may last.” 
| with an ominous shake of the head, Nurse 
disappeared. 

“ Hélas !* exclaimed the soldier, who had 
| just set down the pails, “ Madame is not con- 


|tent. How have we had the misfortune to 
displease her ?” 

Evening had set in, and we were assembled 
in the drawing-room, when Nurse entered 
with a tragic though triumphant air. 

“T beg to say, sir, that if you don’t put a 
stop to the goings-on in the kitchen at this 

'moment, I'll—” (a tremendous pause) “I'll 
' not answer for the consequences.” 
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“Why what is the matter, Nurse ?” 
“There’s one of those soldiers, ma’am, 

playing the fiddle, and another, they call 
ierre, had the audacity to put his arm about 

my waist. And they have been and pushed 
the kitchen-table on one side, and put the 
chairs all in a heap, to polka, Louise says. But 
they shall not insult a respectable woman of 
my time of life, sir, I can tell them! I’ve 
had no good of those girls ever since they 
came into the house, sir!” 

We all jumped up and hurried to the 
kitchen. There was a tolerable space cleared 
for action, by the piling up of chairs and 
tables on one side. In a corner stood the 
violinist, his face puckered into an expression 
of complete enjoyment, while the offending 
Pierre, and his companion, were whirling 
the two French servant girls round ina rapid 
waltz, and the English children’s maid was 
looking on, with somewhat of an envious 
glance. A happier party, I have seldom seen. 
Far from being dismayed by our appearance, 
the dancers merely paused to welcome us, 
evidently expecting we would join in the 
amusement. 

“The corporal would be here immediately, 
and then Mademoiselle (the nurse-maid), 
would have a partner, also.” 

“ But,” said the host to Madeleine, “ What 
is this that I hear Nurse complain of. She 
says Pierre insulted her ?” 

“O, sir, quite different. He speaks no 
English, and he wished to pay Madame 
the compliment of asking her to begin the 
waltz.” 

In vain this was explained to Nurse. “No! 
she was not to be palavered in that way.” 
So her master out of patience with her 
told her she was a ridiculous old woman. 

The dancing went on with great spirit, 
for the musician, Albert Caillet, was a 
proficient. The children were allowed to 
join, and all went merrily. At last Harry 
crept up to me slipping his hand into mine. 

“The poor little corporal,” he said. 

“What is the matter with him?” 

“ He is writing in the cold loft on a trunk, 
with such a little candle. It is to his mother. 
Do ask papa to let me take him down into 
the school-room, which is nice and warm.”, 

“ Certainly, you may,” said papa, and Harry 
vanished. 

When I thought the corporal had had time 
to complete his letters 1 strolled into the 
school-room, bent on gratifying my curiosity. 
He was still bent over the paper. I could 
not heip noticing the contour of his head, 
which in spite of the disfiguring military crop 
was clearly that of a gentleman. 

He looked up asl entered. “ Pardon me,” 
I said, “ for interrupting you—” 

“Not interrupting. 1 have finished. I 
have to thank you for your courtesy in suf- 
fering me to write here. It is what you call 
comfortable.” 

“ Nay, I am but a guest here like yourself. 
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But you write while your comrades are 
dancing, and a partner waits for you.” 

“ Ah! the pretty little lady’s maid,” said he, 
folding his letter. “I had nearly forgotten 
her. A piece of unpardonable neglect.” 

There was such an indescribable air of 
superiority in his tone and manner, that I 
involuntarily exclaimed : 

“Surely you must be of a far different class 
to your companions ! ” 

“Ah! yes,” he replied, with a smile and a 
sigh. “Iam the first of the Fontares, who 
ever came into the army in so humble a 
grade. Nevertheless there is no use in la- 
menting. I was drawn in the conscription. 
My mother had not the means of purchasing 
a substitute, my sister wept, I whispered to 
myself ‘Courage!’ and here I am.” 

“ But what a terrible thing it must be for 
an educated gentleman to be obliged to asso- 
ciate with common soldiers.” 

“Nay, my comrades are good fellows, a 
little off-hand it is true, but under the gen- 
tleman there is a man, which finds its like in 
other men. I am already a corporal, my 
education and my conduct shall soon give me 
another step. An epaulette is not far off, and 
should this war continue, we shall be sent to 
the Crimea in our turn, and then, and then—” 
he continued gazing on vacancy, and with his 
hand grasping the air; “a marshal’s baton 
is not wholly out of reach, nor is the re- 
pose of a soldier’s honoured grave, con- 
temptible. Then, sir, our colonel and two of 
our captains are great friends of mine, but I 
do not like to part myself too much from my 
own proper comrades, No, I am far from 
regretting the conscription. A French sol- 
dier, if he has education, may aim at and 
hope for, anything.” 

“Well, well, your spirit isadmirable ; but, 
while here, it must be unpleasant for you to 
be placed with the common soldiers. I will 
mention yourname and position to my friends, 
and your stay shall be more agreeable.” 

“A thousand thanks, but I could not con- 
sent to accept higher consideration than may 
be accorded to my comrades. It would never 
do. They would be grieved and offended, 
and I should be but a poor wretch to elude 
my position. No, no, let us be as we are, 
saving that I have another pleasant remi- 
niscence in your kind consideration. I must 
now go and make my peace with the pretty 
lady’s maid; a dance with her will not untit 
me to open a ball at the Tuileries with a 
princess—when I am a marshal.” 

Our military guests remained with us four 
days, during which time Nurse’s fever con- 
stantly abated. She remained, however, 
almost to the last, on the alert, to detect any 
undue amount of flirtation between the dam- 
sels under her command and the youths of 
the camp; making sudden, unexpected inroads 
on the kitchen, after having been at some 
pains to impress its occupants with the idea 
that she was about to pass the next few hours 
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in her own apartment making up her accounts, 
or darning stockings. Finally, however, the 
good humour, obliging industry, and polite- 
ness of the soldiers, altogether cured her, 
and Pierre completed her recovery by his in- 
genious mending of her work-box. 

They were always ready to carry the 
water-pails for the pretty Madeleine, to sweep 
the court, or to do any kind things for 
help or for the pleasure of the children. 
One of them with the fine name of 
Alphonse—an active, snub-nosed, red-mou- 
stached, dirty-faced little fellow, whom the 
Guards would have repudiated, turned 
out to be a famous cook, and taught Susette 
how to compose many delicious messes. 

We were all positively grieved to part 
with our invaders, and especially missed, of 
an evening, Albert and his violin, ‘The 
house seemed to be deserted ; little Harry 
wept, and even Nurse admitted that “they 
were not so bad after all.” 

On their part the men expressed them- 
selves infinitely delighted with the treat- 
ment they had received. 

“Good bye madame, messieurs, and ma- 
demoiselles,” exclaimed the corporal. “It is 
well for France, that her soldiers do not 
often find such charming quarters. They 
would soon be unfitted for the roughness of 
their service.” 

“ Good bye,” chorussed the others in a sort 
of trio wherein gratitude, pleasure, English 


hospitality, were frequently recurring words. 


Aud with many an invitation to come 
and see the Camp, the four men shouldered 
their rifles, and trudged down the street, the 
corporal turning at the corner, for the last 
time, to raise his cap. 


We were beginning to lose our more vivid 
recollection of the billet, when one day, re- 
turning from a long walk in the country, we 
noticed a soldier bending under some heavy 
ungainly burden, which he carried with a 
little difficulty. 

He pausedat the porte-cochére of our friend’s 
house ; and, when we came up to him, lo! it 
wasour frieud Alphonse: nothing the cleanlier, 
we must admit, for his sojourn at the Camp. 

He was overjoyed at seeing us again, and 
with a great many salutations, produced a 
small note from the corporal. 1 shall not 
attempt to translate its elegantly turned 
phrases of compliment, Its purport was to 
request madame’s (our host’s wife,) accept- 
ance of a flower-stand, the joint work of 
himself aud his companions. It was most 
ingeniously and gracefully constructed of 
unbarked wood and pine cones, with a quaint 
border of twisted and plaited roots. It was 
about three feet high, and filled with moss, 
into which flower-pots might be imbedded. 

It was quite the pride of the lobby, and the 
whole young family collected round Alphonse 
while he partook of some refreshment, with 
_ loud shouts of admiration. 
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We were, to use their own expression, 


“penetrated,” with the trouble these poor 
fellows had taken, Their kindly spirit touched 
us and the entente cordiale was perfect be- 
tween us and them. 


THE DOMESTIC MERCURY. 


Tuis Domestic Mercury is not a little foot- 
page of to-day, but yesterday’s newspaper, 
counting one hundred and seventy-seven 
years as but a day, and that number of years 
ago as yesterday. This Mercury is a small 
sheet or half sheet of paper, not at all fair in 
complexion, upon which matter is printed in 
a clear, distinct type, evidently of the newest 
fashion, as intended for the eyes of the no- 
bility and gentry. Putting away to-day’s 
Times, I take up yesterday’s Mercury— 
the first number of that journal written as 
it appears to suit the taste of the public, in 
the time of his sacred Majesty King Charles 
the Second ; for its date is the nineteenth of 
December, sixteen hundred and seventy- 
nine. According to the fashion of that day, 
it has a double title, rather a large one for a 
newspaper, that looks like a leaf torn out of 
the Penny Cyclopedia. It stands thus: 

“ Mercurius Domesticus ; or, Newes both 
from City and Country. Published to prevent 
false Reports.” 

Prevention is better than cure ; but if this 
benevolent object could be accomplished 
within the four columns of my Mercury (sup- 
posing them to be entirely devoted thereto, 
which they are not), then, indeed, false 
reports have grown mightily upon us since 
the year of grace just mentioned, and the 
days in which we now live really are dege- 
nerate. 

The first false report concerns a lady now 
really deceased—Nell Gwyn. She w#@ not 
dead then, it seems. 

“Several false and rediculous Reports 
being spread abroad concerning Madam Ellin 
Gwyn, as to her death, or absence from her 
house, we are assured that there is no ground 
for such a Report, the said Madam Ellin 
Gwyn being now at her own house in health, 
and has not been absent from it.” 

Her own house is doubtless the one she had 
in Pall Mall, and which she occupied until 
her death, twelve years after the publication 
of this Mercury. 

This being off his mind, the editor goes on 
to certify the public as to the true movements 
of a Mr. Baldrun and a Mr. Mowbray. They 
returned last night from Yorkshire, where 
they have been attending some proceedings 
regarding the Popish Plot—or, as we count 
it, the night before last—Titus Oates and no 
Popery were carrying the day. 

“ There has been much discourse, that Sir 
William Waller, Justice Warcup, and others 
of His Majesties Justices of the Peace in the 
City of Westminster and County of Middle- 
sex, were turned out of the Commission of 
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the Peace, but it evidently appears to be so 


far from truth, that on the contrary we are 
certainly informed, that the said Justices (in 
pursuance of his Majesties strict charge in 
Council the eleventh instant) lately met to- 
gether to consult of such expedients as may 
be most effectual for the putting in execution 
his Majesties late Proclamation, commanding 
all Papists to depart from the Cities of London 
and Westminster, &c.” 

We are evidently in confusion on the sub- 
ject of the Popish Plot ; for, immediately after 
the above correction, comes a paragraph to the 
effect that some young scholars of a Latin 
school in Cannon Street, performed the night 
before last, being Wednesday, a play with the 
following title : The History of Pope Joan, or 
a Discovery of the Debaucheries and Villanies 
of the Popish faction, Holofernes, doubt- 
less, was the author of the play ; a teacher 
of youth “good at such eruptions,” able 
to present every boy-actor as Hercules in 
minority, whose enter and exit shall be 
strangling a snake. Bravely the young 
scholars aforesaid did, no doubt, set forth the 
abominations of privy conspiracy and rebel- 
lion, and we may feel in our own hands, if we 
ean, the warmth of applause which we are 
told “ entertained it” tthe play) from the lips 
of several hundred spectators. The play we 


are to know was entertained, though we are 
not told whether it gave entertainment. 
The next paragraph is succinct enough. 


“The last Gazette tells us nothing from 
Edenburgh, so that you will not wonder that 
we have nothing from thence.” 

Certainly we cannot be surprised at getting 
nothing out of nothing ; and there is nonews 
for the Mercury where the Gazette is mute. 
Yet may there have been in Scotland wars or 
rumours of wars, killed and wounded, move- 
meftts of troops, new raids against the dis- 
affected Covenanters, gossip abroad about the 
doings of his good-looking and guod-tempered, 
but scarcely respectable Grace of Monmouth. 
No news, seems to us an odd newspaper 
saying of a land in which Bothwell Brig was 
quite a recent topic, and which was then a 
hotbed of rebellious zeal for religion. 

One peculiarity about this yesterday's Mer- 
curius is, that like the sandwich of an econo- 
mist, it is composed of two thick hunches of 
Popish Plot enclosing one very thin slice of 
more diverting information. Indeed the 
general tenor of the publication would seem 
to refer the three suns seen at Richmond 
by several credible people, and the illness of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, to the same all-cor- 
rupting influence. To these interesting facts 
two small paragraphs are dedicated, and the 
joys of all good Protestants on his lordship’s 
recovery is most particularly mentioned. 

Faithful to his professions as set forth in 
the heading, Mercurius next proceeds to con- 
tradict a rumour concerning the death of 
the “ Duchess of Cleaveland,” “ she not having 
been indisposed of late.” Popish Plot fills the 
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[Conducted by 
mouth for the fifth time in the shape of some 
judicial information about “ Mrs. Celier the 
Popish Midwife, now a prisoner in Newgate ;” 
who, having been brought before the Council 
would confess nothing ; but Justice Warceup 
(the same mentioned above as not having 
been turned out of the Commission of the 
Peace) having exhibited certain depositions 
taken against her before him, she confessed 
—what, is not told us—except that what she 
said greatly confirmed the statements of Mr, 
Thomas Dangerfield, 

Here again, left in darkness, we reflect 
with considerable satisfaction on the reports 
in to-day’s paper, which although calculated 
sometimes to produce a mental state of indi- 
gestion, are very preferable to such starva- 
tion in the matter of intelligence as these suc- 
cinct statements imply, The comment of to- 
day’s free press upon the statements of Oates, 
Dangerfield and Company, would have been 
very useful, 

The next piece of information is so extra- 
ordinary that we give it entire. 

“Tt is reported that a Quaker fell in love 
with a lady of very great quality, and hath 
extraordinarily petitioned to obtain her for 
his wife.” 

This affinity of drab for lace must have 
been a public story, or Mercurius would not 
allude to it so discreetly. Could the lady of 
very great quality have been the Duchess of 
Portsmouth herself, or the fair Castlemaine, 
who charmed poor Mr. Pepys out of his pro 
priety ? And the Quaker, who was he; 
and of whom did he beg the lady for his 
wife ? 

The next article introduces us to a man of 
to-day as well as yesterday—a person who is 
not yet dead. It appears that upon the 
eighteenth instant, in the evening, Mr. John 
Dryden was set upon in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, by three persons, who after calling 
him a variety of names (set down with great 
distinctness in the paper), “ knocked him 
down and dangerously wounded him ; but 
upon his crying out, murther! they made 
their escape. It is conceived that they had 
their pay beforehand, and designed, not to 
rob him, but to execute on him some Femi- 
nine, if not Popish vengeance.” The reader 
as a friend of Dryden pretty well informed 
concerning his affairs, may chance to know 
that the above assault was perpetrated by the 
agents of the Earl of Rochester, and the 
amiable Duchess of Portsmouth, both of 
whom he had attacked in a manuscript poem, 
called the Essay on Satire. 

The next piece is a story of more vulgar 
crime, 

“On Tuesday night last there were four 
men came to the house of one William 
Charles, at the Crown, in Tatnam Court, 
near Maribone; and after their drinking 
about four hours, they call’d for a bottle of 
wine, and swore they would have the master 
of the house come in, or else they would not 


. 
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drink it. The man of the house was unwil- 


ling ; but, by their importunate desire, is 


went ; and so soon as he came, they fell 
upon him, telling him they were satisfied he 
had much money, which they would have | 
before they went. So, binding all the family, 
they rifled the house, and took away with 
them, in linen and silk, to the value of three-| 
score pound,” 
What follows fills the mouth again with | 
crumbs of Popish plot. | 
“We have an account that a person of! 
— lately received a pacquet from Flan- | 
ers, by the post, from an unknown person, | 
with a blank cover, and two books enclosed 
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The knocking down and evil entreating of 
passengers would seem to have been a favour- 
ite diversion of the period. But, by the com- 
paratively short anh eareless mention of “the 
young man who, on Friday night last, was 
assaulted in Leadenhall Street, when he was 
much abused, and lost his hat, &e.,” it is 
evident that he considers himself nobody. No 
stated sum of money is forthcoming to tempt 
confession, “the persons who were spectators 
of the wrongs done him” being simply 
requested to “ — to the Black Bear, in 
Cannon Street, where they will be requited 
for their trouble.” 

The next advertisement relates to some 


therein, the contents whereof were very| Flemish tapestry, “full of silk and lively 
scandalous and treasonable, vindicating the | colours, neer eight feet deep, and not the 
innocency of the five Jesuites that were) worse for using. To be offered a great pen- 
lately executed, to the dishonour of his nyworth.” This is a bait held out to “ per- 
Majesties government, and the justice of the! sons about to marry ;” and it is followed by 
nation, who are fully satisfied of their guilt ;' an announcement that “the milleners’ goods 
and they particularly inveighed against the that was to be sold at the Naked Boy, neer 
king’s alee especially Dr, Oates and Mr. Strand Bridge, are sold at Mr. Van den 
Bedlow.” | Anker, in Lime Street.” The boldness of 

The two next paragraphs are devoted, the the grammar, and the oddity, to ears of 
one to the “Duchess” of Portsmouth, the, to-day, of the place at which milliners’ goods 
other to the Duke of Monmouth. His seape-| were kept, are remarkable. Orthography, 
Grace is evidently under a cloud, and has | etymology, and syntax are all defied together 
‘ —_ had the post of Master of the Horse (the | in the following : 

ast he held) taken from him ; “but we know] ‘“ Whereas one Jones Wiltington, Aged 
not who shall succeed him ; and the Earl of about 20 years. Deaf and Dum, by Trade a 
Feversham is made Master of the Horse to! Painter hath lately gone away from his 
the Queen.” The Duke of Monmouth’s case lodging at the 3 Kings without Ludgate, 
appeared to have reminded Mercurius of this | Intending for the Countrey, but is returned 
circumstance, which is thrown in “ permiscus,” back to London, with a little black Mare 14 

The Duchess of Portsmouth’s popish| Hands high, with a Blaze on her Face, who- 
servants, we learn also, are all discharged,’ ever can give Information of the said Mare 
“in pursuance of his Majesties strict order to Mr. John Fisher at the 3 Kings aforesaid 
for the removal of papists.” The fair Louise’ shall have Ten Shillings reward.” 
troubled his aa Majesty with more than! The literary department begins with an 
a little of her mind, with which nothing but! announcement on behalf of another man, who 
the pressure of the Popish Plot, or the’ is still living: a “Treatise of the fear of 
conviction he expressed that one day he, God,” by John Bunyan. The Treatise is 


should be accused of participating in it himself, | 
could have urged him into perilous collision, 

Mercury gives all the rest of his paper to 
advertisements, They are nine in number, 
and all printed in Italics, except that first 
one, wherein John Dryden offers fifty pounds 
for the discovery of the ruffians by whum he 
was assaulted, “which is deposited in the 
hands of Mr. Blanchard, goldsmith, next 
door to Temple Bar. And if the discoverer 
be himself one of the actors, he shall have 
the fifty pounds without letting his name be 
known, or receiving the least trouble by any 
persecution.” Dryden kept his money ; for, 
the actors’ names never were discovered. 

Then, between Dryden’s mishap and 
another of a similar nature, we find a hue 
and ery for a small white and fallow grey- 
hound ; the description given rivalling, in 
accuracy and style, some well-known Irish 
advertisements ; and a nautical idea being 
raised, towards the middle of the paragraph, 
by the statement that “her stearn is small 
and partly white.” 


announced to show “what it (the fear of God) 
is, and how distinguished from that which is 
not so, Also, whence it comes. Who has it, 
What are the effects. And what the privi- 
leges of those that have it in their hearts.” 

Lighter reading is provided next, by 
Randal Taylor, who has published an incom- 
parable pack of cards, containing “the history 
of all the Popish Plots that have been in 
England, excellently engraven on copper- | 
plates, with large descriptions under each ° 
card.” With this light treatment of Popery 
—a touch of butter on the solid lump of 
bread—we swailow the last morsel of the 
sandwich of Mercurius. Only, together with 
the dig into the Popish plots, we have a refe- 
rence to garden plots, and diggings that 
pertain to them. 

A decree has gone forth from the “ Right 
Honourable the Lord Maior and Councillors 
that Samuel Potts and Robert Davies, citi- 
zens, shall henceforth be Rakers of the City 
and liberties thereof, and do keep their office 
in Red Lyon Court, where such as desire to 
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be employed are to repair, when they may be 
entertained accordingly.” Whereupon there 
is an offer made to contract with gardeners 
and farmers for supplies of compost. Com- 

st! There goes as much scum to the rais- 
ing of produce out of one plot as out of 
another. That is the moral we find in the 
bottom corner of the paper. 


GOLD-HUNTING. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART THE FIRST. 


Whither away, young man; 
Whither away ? 


To the land where gold doth grow, 

There with sack and pack we go, 
Where men revel, smoke, and fight ; 

Where they swelter in the sun, 

Where they sleep, their delving done, 
On bags of gold. Good-night! 


On the tenth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, a great sorrow had fallen on two 
families in the north. These two families 
lived in Coquet Dale, on the coast of Nor- 
thumberland. Their ancestors had borne 
great names in the days of feudal strife. They 
were united by many an old tradition, which 
had maintained a kindly friendship long after 
the martial glories of their race had departed. 
They now occupied a still and unobtrusive 
position in their native county, and one of 
them had descended to the simple rank of a 

eoman. Farmer Widdrington could trace 

is descent from the hero who had fought so 
stoutly on his stumps after his legs had been 
smitten off at Chevy-Chace. Henow saw the 
once fair estates of his particular branch of 
the family reduced to one hundred and fifty 
acres on a bare and chilly upland, which, 
from the free play of the elements about it, 
had acquired for his humble homestead the 
significant name of Windy-Haugh. From 
this elevated spot, he could look down, at a 
distance, on the stately but ruined towers of 
Warkworth, from whose portals his ancestors 
had often borne proudly the banner of the 
Percy against the bands of Douglas. Still 
beyond lay the wild oceay, and just below 
him lay, snugly embowered in its gardens 
and orchards, the imposing antique residence 
of Reginald Mowbray, his very good neigh- 
bour and friend. 

The two families living thus near to each 
other, and somewhat distant from others, the 
intercourse between them, based on long 
family alliance, had been all the more unin- 
terrupted, simple, and cordial. Mr. Mowbray, 
very much the richer man of the two, was of 
a quiet and very retiring disposition, devoted 
to the reading of Border antiquities and to 
fly-fishing. Since the death of his wife, 
some years previously, he had grown 
more confirmed in his avoidance of general 
society. He had only one child, a daughter, 
Ellen Mowbray, on whose education he had 
bestowed much care and expense, and she 
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was now his almost constant companion and 
solace, 

His great enjoyment, next to ranging the 
wild moorlands through which the Coquet 
runs from near Carter Fell to the sea, was 
and had been for twenty years at least, 
daily, when at home, to walk slowly up the 
hill to neighbour Widdrington’s, with his 
newspaper in his sg and have a comfort- 
able chat with the hearty old couple who 
lived there. He was accustomed to drop in 
at the close of the day, when the farmer's 
labours were ended, and they had drawn 
round the fire. Here he communicated 
any news that the paper contained, and they 
discussed the state and prospects of the 
country. 

Matthew Widdrington—a strong, hale man, 
of a clear, hard, practical head, who took 
a shrewd, common-sense view of things—was 
never in danger of being led away by his 
imagination, which betrayed no evidence of 
its existence except when awakened by some 
tradition of the past, by wild border legends, 
such as the Ghostly Bridal of Featherston- 
halgh, or the dirge of a Lykewake, or a story 
of a battle-field, so many of which lay around 
them in which their forefathers had stood 
together. Mrs. Widdrington was one of those 
women whose sound sense and warm motherly 
hearts make themselves strongly felt where- 
ever they exist, even in the humblest dwel- 
lings. The squire had perfect reliance on 
her judgment and true feeling ; and he never 
concluded the least affair of business without 
having well discussed it during the evening 
conclave at Windy-Haugh. Mrs. Widdring- 
ton had been the intimate, long-years’ friend 
of his late wife, and showed a mother’s interest 
in Ellen, There were no days so happy as 
when the bright face and merry voice of Ellen 
Mowbray enlivened the little farm-house. 

The Widdringtons had two sons; the eldest, 
Andrew, a sober, plain, young man, whose 
ideas never overran the farm on which they 
lived, and on which he was an indefatigable 
plodder ; the younger, George, a quick, ardent, 
and impetuous character. He had an especial 
passion for anything belonging to country 
life, and may be said to owe this, in a great 
degree, to Mr. Mowbray. As a lad, he had 
often engaged him to carry his fishing-basket 
and landing-net on his angling expeditions up 
the Coquet ; the prince of Northumbrian pis- 
catory streams. By this means he seemed to 
have become indispensable on such occa- 
sions to the old gentleman. His active, 
character; his readiness to run on all occa- 
sions, to assist in all difficulties and his 
fondness for the sport, had completely | 
won the old gentleman’s heart. Many ade- | 
lightful summer’s day they spent together | 
amongst the fallsand moors of that picturesque | 
and singularly solitary region; by Brink- | 
burn Priory; the quaint, grey, old village of | 
Rothbury ; amongst the heathery Siminside 
Hills; by the ruins of Harbottle, and its 
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lonely, gloomy tarn, which no traveller ever 
passed without awe; and away past the 
roaring chasm of the Linn Brig, up to its 
wild source in the perfectly silent hills. On 
many of these occasions Ellen Mowbray as a 
little girl had accompanied them, and the 
remembrance of the deeply brooding silence 
of the summer's day by the Halystane Well, 
or in the heathery wastes of Barra Burn, 
only broken by the wild cry of the curlew, 
the rushing sound of the upspringing black 
game, or the sight of the stately heron 
watching by the stream for its prey came 
frequently across her in the hours of town 
study. Was it any wonder if the image of 
their boy-companion, George Widdrington, 
came also amongst all these pleasant pictures 
not the less pleasantly? Especially as at 
later holiday times they had rambled together 
through all the neighbouring haunts of the 
dale, and were familiar with all its traditions. 
George could repeat by heart the whole of 
the ballad of the Hermit of Warkworth, and 
often, as children, had they spent whole after- 
noons in its ruined chapel and little enclosure, 
playing at the young banished lord and the 
fair Emily Neville; whose visit to the hermit 
has charmed the youthful imaginations of 
thousands besides themselves. 

So much had George Widdrington won the 
regard of Mr. Mowbray, that he had volun- 
teered the cost of an education for him far 
beyond the means and aspirations of his own 
parents ; and had augmented his kindness 
by having him articled to an eminent solicitor 
in Newcastle. 

As George spent his brief snatches of 
holiday at home, he continued to pass a 
good portion of these bright days at Kid- 
land Grange, and to manifest all his ancient 
predilection for his fair playfellow. As they 
both grew—the one into a tall handsome, 
and active young man; the other into 
one of the most graceful and_ beautiful 
maidens that ever bloomed on{jthe Border— 
the same unclouded frankness of intercourse 
still prevailed, as if they were indeed brother 
and sister. Worldly-wise people saw it, and 
asked what the wealthy Mr. Mowbray meant 
by giving this unobstructed opportunity 
to the son of the poor farmer Widdring- 
ton, to engross the aifections of a daughter 
whose beauty and fortune might claim for 
her the noblest hand in the county? Mr. 
Mowbray saw it just as clearly as they did, 
and felt that he would rather call his favourite 
George Widdrington his son-in-law, than any 
man he knew or expected to know. 

And it was, no doubt, with this settled 
purpose in his mind, that, on George complet- 
ing the term for which he was articled, 
he took a wider view for him, and one more 
suitable to the future husband of Ellen. He 
sent him to London, and entered him at 
Lincoln’s Inn, as a student for the bar. He 
was the more readily induced to do this from 
the zealous praises of his old master, who 
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declared that his talents were of too high an 
order to be wasted in the obscurity of an 
attorney’s office, and would certainly do 
honour to his native county if introduced to a 
nobler field of exercise. 

George had not only eaten his commons ; 
but had studied hard under an eminent coun- 
sel for more than two years. When he paid his 
annual autumnal visit, he was observed to be 
as gay and agreeable as ever, and wonderfully 
improved by the more extended area of 
society, and the opportunities for amassing 
knowledge, both of books and life, which he 
had enjoyed. <A finer or more intelligent 
young man it was declared, even by the most 
aristocratic people of the neighbourhood, was 
not to be found in the north. This was all 
very gratifying both to Mr. Mowbray and to 
his daughter. The union of the families, so 
long allied in friendship, was now considered 
a settled thing. All around them looked 
bright and calm. 

Yet there sprung up, slightly at first, 
a spirit of uneasiness. During the last 
visit of George, Ellen thought she perceived 
a‘falling off of George’s attachment; not 
to her, but to the ancient usages and faith 
of their ancient church. There was a tone 
in his observations when she ventured to 
question him on the subject which jarred 
painfully, though confusedly on her feelings, 
and the further she pressed the subject, the 
more her anxiety and alarm grew. She, as 
her family had ever been, and as her father 
was now, was most devotedly and conscien- 
tiously attached to the established faith. 
Without any illiberal prejudice —with a 
more ample and generous spirit of toleration 
than prevailed around her—she was yet terri- 
fied at the bare idea of the man, to whom she 
had given her heart and soul in the glow of 
the tenderest affection and with whom she 
contemplated spending her life, being infested 
with sceptical ideas, But George had fallen 
in in London, with a knot of very highly 
learned and brilliant men, who had adopted 
many of the rationalistic tenets of Strauss 
and Paulus; and while they accepted the 
doctrines of Christianity as the corpus of a 
sublime and philanthropic philosophy, a phi- 
losophy esseutial to the progress of civilisa- 
tion, rejected the miraculous history of the 
Bible as a congeries of myths. 

Pressed by Ellen with an uneasy importu- 
nity on the subject, George did not hesitate 
to open all his views to her, trusting to her 
liberal education, and her undoubted affection 
for him, for at least a patient tolerance of his 
conscientious belief. But he had not calcu- 
lated truly on the effect which such a revolu- 
tion must have upon her deeply-rooted senti- 
ments, and on the old, hereditary faith of her 
family. She shrunk in consternation from 
the divided faith which the future seemed to 
menace, instead of the spiritual as well as 
affectionate union whicl: she had relied upon. 
She saw with equal consternation the terror 
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and anger, and unhappiness which the know-| tain in his soul. The spirit of the past, with 
ledge of such a dread discovery would inevi-| all its heavenly sweetness and affection, well 
tably produce, both in her father’s mind and | nigh conquered him. He cast one quick look 
in those of George’s own parents. They were|into the future, where all his household gods 
all of the most strictly orthodox and un-/lay shattered around him, and the dreary 
swerving faith in the historic truth of their] solitude of it appalled him. He paused— 
religion, and in the sacred authority of the/almost yielded; but some new idea shot 
tenets of their own church. across him, and he bounded down the slope 
After George’s return to London, the|and disappeared, pursued by the trenchant 
serious and even sad air which nothing could | thought that perhaps he should never see the 
prevent falling over the features of Ellen, } beloved ones he thus left, any more. 
soon excited the anxiety of both her futherand| We shall not dwell on the gloomy pe- 
of the Widdringtons ; to whom the same per-| riod of affliction to all parties which fol- 
ceptions and feelings became as quickly and|lowed. George reflected in consternation 
invariably common as if communicated by a| and deepest wretchedness in his chambers, 
mesmeric sympathy. Enquiries, wonders, and} on his position and prospects. His brilliant 
letters followed with so much activity, that | hopes were suddenly destroyed. To pursue 
the fatal secret could not long remain one.|his legal career was impossible. True, he 
The old people on both sides were struck} could procure an engagement in a lawyer's 
dumb with dismay. Old Mr. Mowbray sent | office, but his proud spirit revolted at the 
fur George down, and every means which} retrograde movement; and, in the depth of 
parental affection and authority could desire | his dejection, a new vision suddenly presented 
to drive this heresy from his mind were | itself. The wonderful tidings of the gold 
exerted, but in vain. All that George pleaded | fields of Australia had just burst on the 
for was that they should give him time to} public. He would go! 
reconsider his opinions, and to satisfy himself; He acted instantly on the impulse. There 
further on what concerned himself especially.| was a pleasure in retiring for a while from 
But this was what Mr. Mowbray could form | the domestic storm, in action and change of 
no conception of. He was so hereditarily | scene. He sold his books and his few effects, 
rooted on his own religious faith, that he | and found himself master of twenty pounds. 
could not conceive of any one entertaining a | His finances dictated his position, and though 
doubt on any part of it, without a feeling of | inwardly shrinking from it, he dared it. He 
indignation and horror. He, therefore, re-|took an intermediate passage, hoping that 
minded George of all he had done, and all he he should meet at the distant port no one 
proposed to do, and expressed his deep! who knew him. Once more he wrote letters 
chagrin to find that it had been all wasted on | to his parents and to Ellen, overflowing with 
a young man who had displayed such weak- | all the tenderness that he felt, protesting the 
ness. He concluded by declaring that until | pain which he felt, in the pain which he knew 
George abandoned his absurd and wicked | that he must have given. Before he set sail, 
fancies, he should withhold his friendship and | he received answers equally full of sorrow 
assistance, and affection. Ellen, in the tone of her old 
George Widdrington issued from the old/attachment, approved of his resolution to 
familiar doors of the Grange in a state of; make this voyage, and most tenderly united 
indescribable misery. Ruin or a contemp- |in his hope that its result might be everyway 
tible hypocrisy were before him. We /auspicious. There was balm in this, though 
shall not attempt to describe the horrors | he knew the tendency of the hope expressed. 
of the night which succeeded this cruel inter-| The ship was on its way, and George 
view. When he entered his own home, his | Widdrington found himself in a new world, 
arents and brother sat in a dejected silence.|!and among strange associates. There were 
Ko word was said, and he went up to his | about two hundred passengers in the second 
room, and flung himself in a stupor of grief on | class, and when he went below to his berth, 
his bed. But with the rising sun he stood | he stood confounded at the scene before him. 
on the dovr-stone of his native cottage, with | However he might have resolved to suppress 
a small valise in his hand, and with the air of | his feelings, he could not see his quarters for 
a traveller. It was a splendid morning. The|the next three or four mouths without a 
dew lay thick on the grass, glittering in the | feeling of disgust and repulsion. 
sun, like myriads of diamonds, buteverything| In a long apartment, divided off into small 
except the birds, was profoundly still. The | stalls, as it were in a market—stulls of some 
landscape itself, and the dwellings of men inj seven feet long by three or four feet wide, 
it, yet seemed to sleep. The house slept, as | and in which there was just room for a half- 
it were, with all its inhabitants, for it was an | yard wide mattress—he made one of a rude 
hour when even the early dwellers in the | crowd with whom he had no sympathy, nor 
country were not yet astir. for the language and spirit of many of them, 
As the young man stood there for a mo-/even toleration. The very lowest purlieus 
ment, years of bright summers passed over|of Whitechapel and Ratcliffe Highway 
his heart. All that was happy, and beautiful, | seemed to have furnished a liberal quota of 
and tender, came up as from a sacred foun- the thing ; and the squalling of children and 
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messes of cooking were to him something 
frightful. 

The first few days were rather stormy. 
Luckily George was well, and could escape 
to the deck. Ashe emerged from the hatch- 
way, however, one of his fondest hopes was 
at once dissipated. He was met with an 


exclamation of surprise by an old acquaint-| 
ance. It was Adam Swinburne, who had} 


passed his apprenticeship as a surgeon in 
Newcastle, and was here as the ship's doctor. 

“George Widdrington ! and below there! 
What, in the name of all wonders, is the 
meaning of this?” was the young man’s 
exclamation. George took him by the arm, 
and leading him forward, explained so much 
of the mystery as that he had suddenly re- 
solved on a trip to the gold-fields, and as it, 
of course, had at first been done without the 
knowledge of his friends, he had from neces- 
sity tuken an intermediate berth. He begged 
Adam Swinburne to keep his confidence as 
to who he was, and hoped there were no other 
people from the north in the cabin. 

“Not a soul!” said the warm-hearted 
Adam. “But, my good fellow, you cannot 
stay down there. It is impossible. I have 
a whole stern cabin, large and airy ; that’s 
your-place, and a pleasant time we will have 
of it. Come along.” 

But George hung back. “It can't be, 
Adam. It would require forty pounds to} 
advance me to the dignity of a cabin pas-| 


senger ; and see, I have just four,” pulling out 


that number of sovereigns. “My mother 
sent me sixty pounds; but I guessed well 
enough where it came from, and I sent it 
back with my soul's thanks.” 

“That's all right,” said Adam Swinburne, 
“but now hear. I shall have half-a-sovereign 
for every passenger on arrival, There are 
about two hundred. I'll settle all that, and 
we'll balance out of the first nugget.” 

“But if we are drowned,” said George, 
smiling, “ who’s to pay for me then ?” 

“Why, let the proprietors come after 
us for it,” said the kind-hearted youth, and 
laughing, lugged George away by the arm 
into the cabin, 

“A patient already?” said the Captain, 
who was still sitting at the breakfast-table, 
with a number of ladies and gentlemen, 

“No; a passenger,” said Adam, still going 
on towards his cabin. George seemed to 
breathe again as he entered its airy space 
with its books and comfortable furniture, 
and recalled the filth, and stenches, and dark- 
ness below, with all its motley crowds, The 
business was soon arranged by Adam with 
the Captain. George’s trunk was carried 
in, and a fresh bed added. George's 
intelligence and gentlemanly bearing soon 
made him a welcome inmate of the cuddy, 
and, as the voyage went on, he saw 
ample cause to congratulate himself on escap- 
ing from below. Two hundred people who} 
had been accustomed on land to lives of 
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daily labour, and to a degree of restraint 
from the presence of their employers, here 
thrown together for weeks and months, 
without an object but to drink of the plenti- 
ful stores of brandy which the ship afforded; 
to gamble, and sing, and fight, ere long pre- 
sented a strange spectacle, in which the 
coarse rioted, and the meek and more refined 
shrunk aside and suffered. The pleasantest 
hour for contemplating this class was that 
after sunset, when, by common consent, they 
nearly all turned out, solaced themselves by 
singing, and on moonlight nights by a dance. 
Repetition, indeed, wore away even the charm 
of this, when “ The Red Cross Knight,” “ The 
Pope,” “Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” and “Nora, the 
Pride of Kildare,” had been each chaunted 
their thousandth time. Listening, one even- 
ing, as they leant against the poop-rail, 
George heard a lovely voice singing this 
homely ballad : 


The lord said to his ladie, 
As he mounted his horse, 

Beware of Long Lankin 
That lies in the moss, 


The lord said to his ladie, 
As he rode away, 

Beware of Lone Lankin 
That lies in the clay. 


What care I for Lankin, 
Or any of his gang ? 

My doors are all shut 
And barred with a stang. 


There were six little windows 
And they were all shut, 

But one little window, 
And that was forgot. 

And at that little window 
Long Lankin crept in. 


“That’s a Northumbrian !” 
George. 

“ Ay, that it is,” said Adam Swinburne. “It 
is no other than Tom Boyd, a shepherd of 
Todstead ; and what do you think? That 
he is bound for the diggings? No; but 
to wander after a flock in the far bush.” 

“T wish him joy,” said George. 

“ And he'll have it,” said Adam, “ for he 
has a lot of old books, that he has picked up 
at the stalls in London, with a lot of old 
ballads and legends in his head, and he 
actually revels in the idea of years of unin- 
terrupted solitude. But, hark!” Tom 
Boyd was still humming at the ballad, to 
the wonder of the town-growth of singers : 


exclaimed 


Where's the ladies of the hall ? 
Says the Lankin: 

They're up in the chambers, 
Says Orange to him, 


How shall we get them down ? 
Says the Lankin. 

Prick the baby in the eradle, 
Says Orange to him. 
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Still did she prick it, 

And “ Bee-ba” she cried, 
Come down, devout mistress, 

And still your own child. 
Oh ! still my child, Orange, 

Still him with a bell. 

I can’t still him, ladie, 

Till you come down yersell, &c. 

‘Tom’s song was “caviare to the general ;” 
but, from that day, many a pleasant talk had 
George and Adam with the shepherd of Tod- 
stead, while the ship rushed through the 
waters of the tropics, and with the long 
summer days came long memories of moun- 
tain, wave, and stream in the Northern dales. 
Many a long, silent meditation had George 
Widdrington, as he glanced over the ship's 
side, where sad regrets and deep mortifica- 
tions mingled with fondest thoughts of those 
he left behind. 

But now the ship was at land. The two 
friends stepped on shore in wonder. Where, 
seventeen years before, spread a green forest, 
peopled only by kangaroos and houseiess 
natives, a great metropolis and a countless 
throng of busy people met their eyes. Ships were 
crowded at the quays; piles of merchandise 
lay on the shore ; and thousands of people— 
all eager in quest of gain—all hurrying to 
and fro, intent on their own thoughts and 
affairs, and on nought beside—waded along it 
knee-deep in mud, amid the din and confusion of 
drays, shouting drivers, mobs of horses, omni- 
buses and |droshkies, bearing uncouth freights 


of hairy-faced men and flaunting women. 
They hurried as fast as they could out of 
the town, having put into the care of atrusty 
Northumbrian merchant, letters from home, 
and a good remittance from Adam to his 


mother and sister. Still more extraordinary 
were the scenes on the road, if road that 
could be called, which was one ghastly 
reiteration of frightful bogs, ploughed yards- 
deep by incessant wheels; yawning gullies, 
and rocks and hills. The whole of this Tar- 
tarean track was thronged by huge drays, 
heavily laden, and dragged along by enor- 
mous teams of bullocks. Carts, drays, bul- 
locks, horses, lay in ruins and in death along 
the whole line, and still the wondrous stream 
of life and labour dragged, rolled, and 
tumbled along, amid a deatening din of oaths 
and curses,amid smash and crashes ; vehicles 
stuck fast in hopeless morasses, or dashed over 
hedges and precipitous gullies ; people con- 
founded by their difficulties, or brought to 
a stand by a tremendous break-down. 

Still our travellers marched on in wonder, 
but in comparative ease, carrying only their 
rugs and damper at their backs, with the in- 
dispensable panikin, quart-pot, and revolver 
at their girdles. In about a week from leav- 
ing Melbourn, they found themselves at Saw- 
pit Gully only four miles short of Forest 
Creek. They had halted for the night, 
stretched their little blanket-tent over a cord 
fastened to two trees, kindled a fire in front, 
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and were preparing for tea. Adam was 
arranging a couple of beefsteaks on two 
pointed sticks, at the fire, and George was 
returning from the creek with the quart-pots 
full of water, when up came three men 
dressed as diggers, but armed with guns, 
One of them stayed with Adam at the fire, and 
the other two confronted George at some 
little distance. They presented their gun- 
muzzles simultaneously at his head, and 
said, “ Quick, mates! Shell out !” 

George took a glance at them, and set 
them down fortwo of the most strong-built 
and brutal vagabonds that he had ever 
beheld. They had bushes of black hair 
about their faces, and a genuine devil’s 
expression. But they did not leave him 
much time for criticising them. They re- 
peated the word “Quick!” and backed it 
by a fierce oath. George, who was not only 
courageous but most adroitly expert in his 
movements, stooped as to set down his water, 
and rose with his revolver in his hand. 
With his left arm he knocked up the gun- 
muzzle of one of the villains, discharged 
one of his barrels at his head, and, with the 
rapidity of lightning, seized the gun of 
the other, and repeated his fire. This time 
the ball went through the fellow’s hat, but 
not through his head, and he darted away 
through the bush, The other lay dead on 
the ground. George was in the act of sending 
a second bullet after the flying thief, when he 
beheld his friend Adam struggling on the 
ground, and a large fellow kneeling on his 
chest, busily plundering him. George sprang 
towards him, when he rose and made off also. 
A shot was sent after him, and the fellow gave 
a leap, clapped his hand on his right shoulder, 
but continued his flight. 

George Widdrington had no time to pursue 
him. For, looking at poor Adam, he beheld 
him stretched on his back, his face and hands 
covered with blood, and no sign of life but 
a heavy groaning which escaped him. 

“ Adam! my dear fellow, Adam! can you 
speak ?” cried George frantically. There was 
no reply, but another deep groan. “Oh God! 
he is killed,” cried George, “and what shall I 
do?” He sprung up, looked wildly around as 
for assistance; but, seeing no one on the road, 
he darted away to the quart pots, and finding 
one still with its contents in it, he came, and 
kneeling down, washed away the blood from 
Adam’s face. 

It was a horrible sight. The nose ap- 
peared actually smashed. There was a deep 
wound en the cheek, and the whole face ap- 
peared bruised and crushed. ‘The hands 
were bloody with a wound ; the finger on 
which his friend had worn a_ handsome 
ring, was stripped of skin: the wretch 
having evidently taken the finger in his 
mouth and torn off the ring with his teeth. 
The poor fellow’s gold watch still lay by 
his side, having been left in the hurry of 
retreat, 
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and dropping tears over him like a 
child, the mangled man attempted to speak, 
but could not articulate a syllable; and 
George gazing in distraction at Lim, believed 
that his jaw was broken. At this instant his 
ear caught the rapid tramp of a horse in 
canter. He started up, and saw a man ina 
broad straw hat riding along the road. He 
gave a loud whoop, and was beginning to 
run towards the road when the horseman 
turned his steed and came quickly at his 
call. A moment’s glance at the scene, and 
he comprehended the whole of it. 

“Bushrangers !” he exclaimed. 
friend alive?” 

“T hope so,” replied George, sadly ; “ but 
he is awfully hurt.” 

“Then, there is no time to be lost. I'll 
send you a surgeon; but there is an empty 
cart coming along. Itis mine. Stop it, and 
keep it here.” 

‘Away the storekeeper—for such he was— 
galloped, and soon after the cart came in 
sight, and George stopped it. The man who 
was with it said, looking at the wounded 
surgeon, “Those infernal bushrangers again, 
Isee. There is a ferocious set of them here- 
abouts. Have you given your mate a little 
brandy ?” 

Without stopping for a reply he pulled a 
quart bottle from his pocket, poured a quan- 
tity into his panikin, aud George raising poor 
Adam’s head the carter poured a little be- 
tween his teeth, Adam, as if the fiery 
liquor choked him, gave a short cough, 
= his eyes, and again attempted to 
speak, 

mi What is it, dear Adam?” said George, 
stooping eagerly down tohim. “ What is it ?” 

“©, don’t bother him yet !” said the man. 
“You see he’s coming about by degrees. 
There’s nothing like a nobbler after all, 
mate. Tak’ a sup yourself.” With that he 
poured out a full panikin and hauded it to 
George. George took a draught, for he was 
ready tosink with excitement and exhaustion. 


“Ts your 


“Pugh, man, that’s nothing, that’s not a) 


thimbleful.” George shook his head. “ Well, 
well, all’s one,” said the fellow, and draining 
the panikin, added, “ And here comes the 
doctor—all right !” 

The doctor leaped from the saddle, threw 
the reins to the carter, stooped and took the 
wounded man’s wrist. 

“ All’s well, here,” he said, “ I suspect there 
is no injury but this ugly outward bruise ; 
but that’s bad enough. A little more water. 
Let us see.” He felt the lacerated nose, traced 
the course of the jaw-bone, and said, “ Can 
you open your mouth, my friend?” Adam 
opened his mouth, and spoke. 


the head.” 
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While George was washing Adam’s hands,!the patient was laid on the cart, and a rug 


\thrown over him, George riding with him 
'to steady and support his head on the jolt- 
|ing road. The doctor rode forward, telling 
the carter to come to his tent. 

Arrived at the doctor’s tent, Adam was 
/soon able to explain to them the way 
\in which he had received his injuries. 
| Having his last twenty pounds in his pocket, 
he was not inclined to part with it, and pre- 
pared for a struggle with his antagonists, 
| But one of them just before advancing 
‘towards George, felled him by a blow of a 
| gun-stuck on the back of the head. Recover- 
\ing his senses, however, he found a fellow 
ransacking his pockets. Instantly grap- 
pling with him, both had a desperate struggle 
on the ground, till Adam getting uppermost,. 
|and beating the wretch well about the head, 
| he suddenly seized his hand in his teeth and 
| bit it furiously, This compelled Adam to 
let go, when they both sprang up together, 
and while Adam was in the act of drawing 
|his revolver, the bushranger seizing his gun 
| by the butt-end and by the barrel brought it 
{down across his face with all his might. He 
fell senseless, and knew no more. 

The following day the little blanket tent 
was set up near the doctor’s, who continued 
to attend to the patient with the kindest 
assiduity, and to send the friends supplies 
from his table to this little tent. It was two 
days before Adam was able to turn out, and 
then with his face so swollen and patched, 
|that he declared with something of his old 
humour, that he had forsworn looking-glasses 
, for ever. 

As soon as Adam could be left alone 
George set out to try his luck at digging. 
|The scene that met his eye as he drew near 
to the Forest Creek was strange enough. 
Twenty thousand people, at least, were all 
scuffling together like ants in an ant’s nest, 
or tadpoles in a pool. The whole valley 
| through which ran the creek or brook, for 
| several miles was in the act of being turned 
upside down, Close as the crowd could press 
upon each other so as to leave the prescribed 
number of feet to each party, they were dig- 
| ging, delving, throwing up earth, carrying 
away bags of it, supposed to contain the 
gold, to the creek, and there delivering it 
to other crowds who, at a long line of cradles, 
were in as great a bustle, throwing in the 
earth, rocking it to and fro under deluges of 
water from tin dippers. There was an inces- 
sant noise of rattling cradles, and shouting 
voices. Strange figures all yellow with clay, 
and disguised in bushy beards, and veils to 
keep off the flies, seemed too desperately 
| busy to have time to breathe. It wasallone 





“No harm to | agitated scene of elbowing, swearing, hack- 
the jaw, but there is a heavy bruise behind | ing, hewing, and shovelling. 


Not a tree was 
| left standing over the whole great space, and 


The doctor drew out an instrument case,|the sun flamed down on unsheltered heaps 
containing scissors and adhesive plaster, and | and holes of gravel, with a burning, swelter- 
with much care, strapped up the wounds; ing force. 
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George wandered along in astonishment | hole, pretty well aware of what would take 
and despair. Where was any one who had| place, and lond was the laughter at “the 
not the qualities of Sam Slick’s Kentuckian, | gentleman’s cellar,” and loud exclamations of 
half-horse, half-alligator, to set in amongst |“ what a sell!” 
that rude and confused crew ? We shall not follow our heroes step by 

At length he pitched, in utter desperation, | step, through this arduous field, Their ex- 
on a little vacant space. perience was varied, often comical, but by no 

“ Avast there, mate,” shouted a great, tall] means amusing to them—least of all, profit- 
sailor, “that belongs to a Dutchman, don’t | able. The four pounds of George Widdrington 
you see his pegs ?” —their sole resource, for Adam’s litile fund 

George saw the pegs and moved on, It was| was gone—were rapidly melting away ; and 
long before he could see a single yard of un-/of all the tons of gold which had been 
occupied ground, but at length he discovered | secured, not an ounce had yet fallen to their 
a small triangular spot between three other|share. They had worked on the hill and in 
claims. He took one pick. | the valley ; in the wet and in the dry. They 

“Hands off there, old fellow! That is|had rushed away to new rushes, and tried 
mine,” said the huge head of a huge brick-red | fresh spots for themselves, with the same 
man, just lifted above the ground out of alresult. Starvation stood before them. “This 
hole. |will never do!” exclaimed Adam Swin- 

“Yours ?” said George, mildly, “why, you | burne. And the next morning there stretched 
have one already.” across the front of their little blanket-tent, 

“ Yes,” replied the large head, “but that’s! occupying some six feet by five, and three 
my little parlour; d’ye object? If so, I'll! feet high, in large black letters traced on a 
get a neighbour to occupy it.” piece of calico with the end of a bruised 

“No,” said George, and walked on, saying | stick, and by the aid of a blacking-bottle, this 
to himself, “Is thisa scene fora gentleman?” | magnificent monograph, “Mepican Ha. 

Many a long hunt, and many a rude re-| Dr, Swixsvrye, From THE RoyaL CoLLEGE 
buff he experienced before he could secure a! or SurRGEONs.” | 
claim ; and when he began to dig he was} Let us see what will come of that. 
speedily reminded of the romantic accounts | ——-——————— 
he had read, of just turning the gold out of NUMBER SEVEN. 
the soft earth a few feet deep, as you would —- 
turn out potatoes. The gravel that he had} Every one knows with how many things 
to delve into was as hard set as a brick wall.|—divine as well as human—the namber 
Totally unused to manual labour, though'seven is connected. It occurs in Sacred 
yielding to no one in strength, he soon found | Scripture and ecclesiastical ordinance no less 
that it was not very like wielding a pen at a/ than in Asiatic superstitions; it is recognised 
desk, The sun seemed at once to burn off the |in works of our illustrious Wykeham, and 
very skin of his face, neck, and hands, and/also in Grecian architecture; it pervades 
to melt him down as a contribution to the) the authentic history of nations as well as 
stream. His hands were soon covered with| their fable and romance ; and in Europe as 
blisters, and a painful sense came over his| well as in the Kast, a mysterious significance 
mind that if he found gold he would have | appears to belong to it. 
most dearly earned it when got. Wearied,| ‘To begin with a rough glance at the use of 
dejected, and sore, as if the sun had really|seven, Looking, first, at its occurrence in 
flayed him alive, he returned to the tent at|the Scriptures, and in ordinances of the 
evening, and sat down silent, and on the| Catholic Church, we have the seven-fold gifts 
verge of despair. Never, since he was born,| of the Holy Spirit; the seven sentences of 
had he had such a suspicion that he was a| our Lord, and the seven clauses of His prayer ; 
fool. the representation by St. John in his Apoca- 

But Adam set about to cheer him up, told | lypse of the Wonderful Being who dwells in 
him all would go well in a while, and insisted | celestial grandeur, as walking in the midst of 
the next day on going to look on, if not to|seven golden lamps, which are churches ; 
help. Very soon he jumped into the hole,| we are warned against the seven deadly sins, 
took his turn with the pick and shovel, and|and exhorted to the seven principal virtues 
from that day worked regularly and stoutly.| and the seven works of mercy ; to the tradi- 
In about a week, they had got down to nearly | tional merit of this holy number the ordinance 
the depth of the surrounding holes, whose | of seven sacraments has ever been attributed, 
owners had already finished, and were gone|and the articles of faith in relation to the 
away to fresh ground. Trinity were (in a synod held at York in 

“We are certainly about down,” said| fourteen hundred and sixty-six) arranged 
George, striking his pick into the gravel at|into seven, as were those relating to the 
his feet ; when down indeed it went, and he! nature of our Lord. The Church, moreover, 
tumbled into a hole like a cellar beneath!|recites the seven penitential Psalms, and 
The active neighbours had undermined their | observes the seven hours or offices of daily 
|| claims, and had walked off with the booty !| prayer. The schoolmen in the middle ages 
| Soon there was a crowd of diggers round the| were fond of speculating on the mystical 




















Charles Dickens.] 


influence of the number seven—* the number 
of perfection,” and of tracing its connection 
with most of the events set forth in the 
sacred books, from the mighty work of 
creation recorded in Genesis, in which God 
was believed to have employed seven angels, 
down to the seven years’ service of Jacob for 
his wives. “It is that number,” says Leon 
Batista Alberti, “in which the Almighty 


himself, the maker of all things, takes par-! 


ticular delight.” 

But to pass from things sublime to things 
sublunary. The ancient connection of the 
number seven with architecture might alone 
form the topic of a small essay. Solomon 
writes, “ Wisdom hath built her house: she 
hath hewn out her seven pillars.” And 
Gentiles as well as Jews seem to have had 
a community of ideas with respect to this 
number. It is found in the two most re- 
markable temples of Grecian antiquity, viz., 
the Cella of the Parthenon, which is sup- 
ported by seven pillars on cither side, and 
the colossal temple of Jupiter Olympius at 
Agrigentum, which is adorned with seven 
columns on the east and west, and fourteen 
on the sides. Wykeham, in the plans of his 
chapels at Winchester and Oxford, divided 
them longitudinally by seven. In other 
English architecture, older as well as later, the 
number seven constant!y recurs, for example, 
in the cathedral churches of York, Durham, 
Lichfield, Exeter, and Bristol, the abbey 
church of Westminster, the churches of Rom- 


sey, Waltham, Buildwas, and St. Alban’s (in 
the Norman part); at Castle Acre, and at 


St. George’s, Windsor, It prevailed espe- 
cially in France, as we may find in the cathe- 
dral churches of Paris, Amiens, Chartres, 
Evreux, &c. 

Then, to turn from the substantial monu- 
mentsof medizeval time to the fabulous theories 
of Asiatic speculation ; we have the cycles of 
seven thousand years seen by the mysterious 
Persian bird, or griffin, Simurgh, who, ac- 
cording to Eastern romance, had lived to see 
the earth seven times filled with animated 
beings, and seven times a perfect void, and 
who predicted that the race of Adam would 
endure for seven thousand years, and then 
give place to beings of more perfect nature, 
with whom the earth would end. The 
Hindus reverence the mysterious names of 
the seven worlds, Amongst this remarkable 
pm, the Creator shines with seven rays ; 
he is Light or the effulgent Power, who is 
held to be manifest in the solar orb, and to 
pervade or illumine the seven worlds or 
abodes—the seven mansions of all created 
beings. The earth is held, in Hindu belief, 
the first or lowest of these ; then, there is the 
world of renewed existence, in which beings 
passed from earth exist again, but without 
sensation, until the end of the present order 
of things; Heaven, or the upper world, the 


abode of the good; the middle world—an | 
intermediate region; the world of birth, 
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where the inhabitants of the existing globe 
who shall be destroyed at its conflagration 
j will be born again; the mansion of the 
| blessed ; and finally, the seventh worl:|, the 
sublime abode, the residence of Brahme him- 
self. The number seven enters also into one 
| of the Hindu modes of trial by ordeal, seven 
| leaves of each of three kinds of herbs being 
‘fastened on the hands of the accused with 
seven threads, 

The seven sacred evolutions of the Moslems 
round the Black Stone of Mecca, is another 
example (and the last we shall give) of the 
connection of this mysterious number with 
the superstitions of Asia, 

Then, as affecting human life, the old phy- 
sicians and philosophers held that every 
period of seven years effected an alteration 





= the human system. Thus, the period of 


infancy was fixed at seven years, and there 
was another septennium of boyhood. The 
prevailing notion of the climacteric years was 
founded on the same tenet, and thence also 
we derive the Seven Ages of Man. There 
are the seven senses, and we have lately seen 
discussed the superstition connected with a 
seventh son. Among the Romans, infants 
who died before attaining the seventh month 
of their age had not the ordinary rites of 
sepulture, So, in some parts of the East, 
children who die under seven years are not 
mourned by their parents. 

The ancients boasted, as we all know, the 
seven wonders of the world; and in modern 
ages we hear of the seven wonders of Dau- 
phiné, and the seven wonders of Wales. 

In the great Isle of Arran may still be 
seen the grave of the seven Romans, which 
bears an inscription of remote Saxon anti- 
quity ; and in the town of Cell Beloigh there 
were the seven streets inhabited by strangers. 
Another of the marvels of Ireland was the 
changing of sundry Irish natives into wolves 
every seven years, according to Giraldus, 

In legendary lore and tales of enchant- 
ments the number seven occurs prominently. 
The realities of manhood have not obliterated 
what we used to read about a service toa 
giant or a fairy for seven years, and a spell 
that was to endure for seven years, like the 
seven years’ sleep of the Beauty in the fairy 
tale, and St. Patrick’s memorable banish- 
ment of the reptiles and demons for seven | 
years, seven months, and seven days. Both 
ancient and modern fable adorned their 
annals with seven sleepers, and chivalry and 
romance furnished Christendom with seven 
champions, 

We might go on to trace the occurrence of 
the number seven in classical writings and 
Roman story. It has, however, come down 
to modern times in many of our own usages 
and familiar things, besides the nomenclature 
of the seven days of the week, derived from 
the seven known planets. In this country, 
seven years is in many particulars a siguifi- 
cant period of time. We serve seven years’ 
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apprenticeship, elect parliament for seven 
years, punish by seven years’ transportation, 
and take seven years’ leases of property. 

Finally, in music there are familiar in- 
stances of its prevalence. There were seven 
notes in the Greek diatonic scale; the 
choruses of Aischylus and Sophocles were 
divided into lines of seven syllables, and for 
strophe and antistrophe there were seven 
alternate singers. 

But what is the meaning of all this dwelling 
on the number seven? It is not the only 
number upon which a run is made, though 
perhaps the chief. Each number had with 
the Pythagoreans a meaning, and among them 
seven was a sacred number, as it had been 
considered from the earliest times. They 
called it a number of perfection, because it is 
composed of three and four, the triangle and 
square. By triangle and square all things, 
they said, were capable of being measured, 
therefore the number that included both in 
its significance, was the number of perfection, 
of fitness, quantity, diversity. It was also 
the number of life, because it contains body 
anc soul, body being of four elements, soul of 
three powers, rational, irascible, and concu- 
piscible. It is because seven is the number 
of perfection, said old commentators, that we 
are told to forgive our enemies seventy 
times seven times—that is to say, most 
perfectly. 

Although Pythagoras dwelt on the number 
seven, it was, tua certain extent,a mystical and 
consecrated number even before his time. It 
was dwelt upon by Homer and Hesiod. The 
Egyptians, according to the belief that there 
were seven planets, made a sevenfold division 
of the heavensand ofsacred things. It is indeed 
to the rest from Creation on the seventh day 
that all these ideas of the sacred number are 
to be traced back. Because of its frequent 
occurrence in the Scriptures Saint Augustine 
and Luther taught that the number must be 
considered really sacred. 

Having explained so much, we will dwell a 
little more upon its frequency. First as to 
its apparent consecration to the Jews, as 
when the seventh day was declared holy, 
seven days were appointed for the conse- 
cration of the high priest, seven victims were 
appointed for many sacrifices. There were 
seven lamps to the golden candlestick, after- 
wards there were seven churches of the 
Christians. Seven times the blood of the 
sin-offering was sprinkled, oil was sprinkled 
on the altar seven times at the consecration 
of Aaron. Not only was every seventh daya 
sabbath, but seven other days in every year 
were to be kept equally holy. There were 
seven days of eating unfermented bread ; 
seven weeks between Passover and Pentecost ; 
every seventh year was a year of rest, and 


after every seven times seven a jubilee, 
Most of the great feasts of the Jews occurred 
in the seventh month. 

As anumber of completeness and sufficiency 
it is used often. A lamb must have been 
seven days with its dam before it could be 
sacrificed ; seven days the Lord waited before 
sending the flood ; seven days Noah waited 
between each time of sending out the dove ; 
Jacob served’seven years for Rachel; there 
were seven years of plenty and seven years of 
scarcity in Egypt ; Samson was bound with 
seven bands. On the seventh day, when seven 
priests blew seven trumpets, and went seven 
times about the walls of Jericho, the town was 
taken. 

It is the number also of power, a majority. 
Seven spirits are before the Throne, harmo- 
nious in their influence on man as the seven 
notes in music. The Beast sought power 
with seven heads. Rome on the seven hills 
had seven kings. Seven times Jacob bowed 
before his brother Esau. It is also the num- 
ber of purification, as when Naaman washed 
seven times in Jordan. Such illustrations 
might be almost infinitely multiplied. Man, 
as we before said, was assumed to grow by 
sevens. They were arranged thus :—After 
the first seven months the first teeth come, 
after the first seven years they fall, and others 
come in place of them, after the second seven 
years puberty comes, after the third comes 
perfect womanhood and manhood. We say, 
therefore, to this day in England, when three 
time seven years are complete, at twenty-one, 
a person is of age. During this third seven 
years he has been increasing in length; 
during the fourth seven years he grows no 
more in length, but increases in breadth, and 
completes the definition of his perfect shape. 
During the fifth seven years the man, perfect 
in form, is perfected in vigour, and during the 
sixth period of seven years retains his powers 
unabated. In the seventh period of seven 
years prudence is perfected, and thus during 
the period expressed by seven times seven, 
man is at his completest. Finally, when we 
come to ten times seven, at which ends the 
multiplication by the simple numbers, man 
has attained the appointed number of his 
days, threescore and ten. 

Any quantity of paper might, in fact, easily 
be covered with illustrations of the wonder- 
ful significance of seven. There need to be 
reckoned seven liberal arts, seven mechanical 
arts, and seven prohibited arts. It was said 
there are seven colours (as we still say), seven 
metals (as we cease to say), gold, silver, 
copper, lead, tin, iron, and quicksilver ; seven 
holes in a man’s head, two to the nose, two 
to the ears, two to the eyes, one to the mouth. 

But of the seven capital sins (in journalism) 
boring a reader is the greatest. 
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